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These are the five famous brands of 
the United States Shoe Corporation. 


BURROUGHS TYPING ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT 
SAVES 100% OF ITS COST EVERY 9 MONTHS AT 
UNITED STATES SHOE CORPORATION 


The seene: The United States Shoe Corporation of Cincinnati, Ohio. The jeb: Accounts 
Payable. The equipment: The Burroughs F-1506 Typing Accounting Machine. The results. 
according to Controller and Assistant Treasurer H. F. Rottinghaus: “‘Because of its greater speed 
and work capacity, this equipment saves 100% of its cost every 9 months. Such performance is 
typical of our other Burroughs machines—including 11 Sensimatic to Punched Tape units now 
preparing payroll information in our 11 manufacturing plants, and four numerical accounting | 


machines on accounts receivable.” Burroughs and Sensimatie—TM’s 
Burroughs automation equipment ranges from accounting e B £ 

machines to complete electronic computer systems. It’s Burroughs ur rou hs 
supported by outstanding systems knowledge and known 

for outstanding results. For details, action—and results— bill 


call our nearby branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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It’s THE CALL DIRECTOR telephone 


We're getting high praise for it from business 
firms all over the country. Its boosting operating 
efficiency —at low cost—wherever it is being used. 

Efficiency is the Call Director’s strong suit. Its 
versatile pushbuttons put as many as 29 outside, 
extension or intercom lines right at your fingertips. 
With Bell System intercom, it gives you interoflice 
connections in an instant. It permits six-way tele- 
phone conferences. It lets you add others to calls 
on your line and hold calls on several lines at 


Available in an 18-button executive mode/ (shown) and a 
30-button secretarial model/... both in green, gray or beige. 


once if you wish. You just push a button—or dial. 


The effect it has on productivity and profits 
will delight you! 


ONLY ONE EXAMPLE 


The Call Director is only one example of new 
Bell System equipment now available to serve you 
profitably. Why not learn about all these new de- 
velopments? Just call your Beli Telephone business 
office and a representative will visit you at your 
convenience. No obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HIGH PRESSURE cylinders, 
containers, and tubing in 
a wide variety of types, de- 
signs, pressures and capaci- 
ties are Marison’s specialties. 


“Our ational Accounting System 


EXTERIOR of the Marison Company. 


Robert Gagnon, 
Office Manager, 


NATIONAL SYSTEM saves money and improves 
office efficiency at this progressive concern. 


Saves us °5,800 a year... 


returns 89% annually on investment.” 


—The Marison Company, Elgin, Illinois 


“Our National System gives us com- 
plete satisfaction in performance as 
well as in the additional information, 
plus other services, it provides. 

“Our National Accounting System is 
extremely fast-operating, enabling us 
to have our records current at all times. 
This speed allows us to have monthly 
statements readily available at the end 
of each billing period ... punctual per- 
formance that every business tries to 
achieve. 

“Our National System is also de- 
pendably accurate. Former mental er- 
rors have been completely eliminated 
—insuring perfect records. We are fur- 
ther impressed with the versatility of 


our National Accounting System. 
Right now, we are using it for payroll, 
billings, and cost distribution . .. quite 
a variety of uses. 

“Our National Representative con- 
tinually shows us helpful new ways we 
can adapt our National System to var- 
ious parts of the business. To conclude, 
our National Accounting System saves 
us $5,800 a year, a return of 89% an- 
nually on investment.” 


Office Manager of Marison Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 8 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return you a regular 
yearly profit. National's world-wide 
service organization will protect this 
profit. Ask us about the National Main- 
tenance Plan. (See the yellow , 

pages in your phone book.) 


* TRADE MARK REG: U. S. PAT. OFF 


Walional® 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
wer paper (No Carson Requirtp) 
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Important changes—changes which 
could affect our entire economy 
may come about in our approach 
to recruitment and training of 
office personnel in the years just 
ahead. The reason: the impact of 
new automation techniques on the 
character and methods of the 
office. See story, page 11. 
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Volume XXI, Number 8 


Sweeping personnel changes foreseen 
as result of new automation developments 


Shift in job requirements and demands may cause 
serious displacement in the years ahead 
By Robert M. Smith 11 


Measuring office productivity 

Although office work measurement methods lag behind 

those of the factory, new standards are being developed 

By Irwin Lipton 20 


Suburb vs. city 

Return visits to two “Office of the Year” winners 

verify the practicality of respective structures 

By Charles F. Johnson 24 


Let’s take a simple approach to systems 

Preliminary study provides basis for eliminating 

superfluous paperwork 

By Robert Shiff and Alan Negus 34 


Office health, personnel, equipment 

covered in final NOMA sessions 

Subjects at 41st international conference included leasing of 
data processing services, problems in delegating responsibility 


Automation in the office 
IBM, Friden unveil tape converters 44 


Office design 


Conference room has varied uses 


By John Allan Rhea 50 
New methods reduce office noise 
By John M. Sine 55 


Office market will pass six billion figure in 1960 
Estimate is based on Office Management survey 
which indicates factory sales will exceed five billion 58 


Tools of the office series 
Mailroom equipment, time recorders, and numbering machines 
3y Mary D. Lyons 62 


Experience—the easy way 
(Editorial) 82 
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YOU GET THESE 
5 EXTRA 


BENEFITS 


WITH A QUICK SILVER 
OFFICE COPY MACHINE 


This general-purpose office copy machine will handle all your routine copy- 
ing needs — letters, invoices, news clippings, reports — anything — with the 
greatest of ease. And, Quick Silver will also give you all the extra benefits listed 
below. No other office copy machine is so versatile as Quick Silver, a completely 


new photocopy process. 


1. UNLIMITED NUMBER OF QUALITY COPIES FROM 
ONE MASTER. And every copy of the same 
high photographic quality. File the mas- 
ter and make additional copies from it 
whenever you need them. 


2. INEXPENSIVE COPIES. Quick Silver copies 
are only 5 cents each! Only a single sheet 
of paper is used; the throw-away sheet 
has been eliminated. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


3. FAST COPIES. Designed for volume, one 
Quick Silver ‘300’ machine with a single 
operator will turn out the same number of 
copies per hour as two transfer machines 
and two operators! Naturally, that means 
more production for less money. 


4. PAPER NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PLATES. In 25 
seconds and for only 5 cents Quick Silver 
will make a negative in your own office 
which would cost you $1.50 if you sent 
it out to be made. 


5. WILL COPY HARD-TO-COPY ORIGINALS. Not 
only that, but Quick Silver can make a 
good copy from a blueprint or a photo- 
stat. It will make a copy of a copy...even 
a heat-transfer copy! And it does it in one 

pass through the machine, with no inter- 

mediate step. 


ee Te nn eee 


SHOREHAM, L. |., NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 


Silver in my own office. 


Name 


PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 


C] Please arrange for a FREE DEMONSTRATION of Quick 


C] I'd like more information about Quick Silver. Please send your FREE folder. 


PEERLESS 
nn” all 


Company 


Address 
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Coming Events 


AMA Seminars on Data Process- 
ing Functions, and Information and 
Reporting Systems. Hamilton, N.Y ., 
Aug. 15-19. 

Sponsor: American Management 

Association. 

Place: Colgate University. 


National ACM Conference. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Aug. 23-25, 
Sponsor: Association of Computing 

Manufacturers. 

Place: Marquette University. 


Sixth Annual NAFM Supply, 
Equipment, and Fabric Fair. Chica- 
go, Aug. 27-30. 

Sponsor: National Association ol 

Furniture Manutacturers. 
Place: Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


AMA Seminar on Data Process- 
ing Evaluation. Hamilton, N. Y., 
Aug. 29-31. 

Sponsor: American Management 

Association. 

Place: Colgate University. 


National Business Forms Confer- 
ence. St. Louis, Sept. 14-17. 
Sponsor: National Business Forms 

Associates. 

Place: Chase Park Plaza Hotel. 


Twentieth Joint Annual Meeting 
of ASW A and AWSCPA. Philadel- 
phia. Sept. 22-24. 

Sponsors: American Society of Wo- 
men Accountants and American 
Woman's Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

Place: Hotel Warwick. 


AICPA Annual Meeting. Phila- 

delphia, September 25-28. 

Sponsor: American Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. 

Place: Bellevue-Stratford and Sher- 
aton Hotels. 


LOMA Annual Conference, To- 
ronto, September 26-28. 
Sponsor: Life Ofhce Management 
Association. 
Place: Royal York Hotel. 


ISA 15th Annual Meeting. New 
York, September 26-30. 
Sponsor: Instrument Society of 
America. 
Place: New York Coliseum. 


Execurama Business Exposition. 
Los Angeles, Sept. 27-29. 
Sponsor: The Stromme Co. 
Place: Hollywood Palladium. 
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“| Now! Electric typing 5 0 
a for every office 


Manufacturer's list price. Subject to change. F.E. Tax extra. 
The new Smith-Corona Electra 12 costs less than any ——— a 


office typewriter, electric or manual! Designed and oes 183 ALMOND STREET, SYRACUSE 1.N. Y 
priced for every business, the sturdy Electra 12 is fast 
New and easy to operate. Any typist can produce print- 
perfect results. And the compact Electra 12 is less than 
half the price of other electrics. Send for free trial now. 


| 
ting | 
adel- 

| 


nent 


0 Send new 16-paoe "Guide to Increasing Office Effic ency" 


ang more detailed intormation about new Electra 12 


0 Arrange free trial of new Smith-Corona Electra 2 in my office 
v of 


CUR acces eneesinemestninennemamieninasss Zone— 


” |) BBR suirn-corona 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 


| Firm 
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This tape that does jobs by the score 


Today costs less than ever before ! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SCOTCH BRAND 
Cellophane Tape 


You can seal six bulky envelopes—prevent their popping open—for less than a penny with 
“ScoTCH BRAND” Cellophane Tape. For dozens of office jobs, your biggest penny’s worth is 
““SCOTCH”’ BRAND Cellophane Tape. See your supplier now. 

Write for free 28-page booklet describing “‘ScotcH’’ BRAND tapes for office use. Address: 
Nancy, Dept. CBN-80, 3M Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


“SCOTCH” BRAND Tapes are a girl’s best friend! 


““SCOTCH" is a registered trademark of 3M Co. —— >>: 
& 
Miienesora [finine ann ]/fanuracturinc company 


++ - WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 8 
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With the Editors 


LET’S MAKE JOB TITLES MEANINGFUL 


A recent issue of The Management 
Review, which took a gentle poke 
at the euphemisms so popular in 
referral letters (“He's a consistent- 
ly good team worker’ translates, 
“He hasn’t had an idea of his own 
for twenty years,” etc.) reminds us 
of another exercise in semantics 
which may soothe a few egos, but 
doesn't contribute much to business 
progress. That's the current habit 
of disguising a perfectly ordinary 
job with a title so pretentious that 
it is, in effect, misleading. 

Thus, we have all kinds of words 
compounded with “engineer” to 
create new and presumably more 
professional job titles. We have jan- 
itors becoming custodians. Stenog- 
raphers become executive assistants. 
And anyone who has more than 
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three people reporting to him is 
almost sure to be a coordinator. 
Harmless? Perhaps. Certainly, as 
we said before, it may be balm to 
the ego, but is it really harmless in 
terms of the company? Titles can 
influence the company which grants 
them; the more pretentious the 
title, the more weight it’s apt to 
assume in the mind of possessor, 
and, unfortunately, in the minds of 
his colleagues. Make a man a co- 
ordinator, and you're all too apt to 
find that he’s going to coordinate 
activities that never required it be- 
fore. It’s like creating a committee 
to get a simple job done. Several 
people are diverted from their re- 
spective jobs to spend time working 
on a project which is itself delayed 
because a committee rather than a 


single person is responsible. Re- 
ports are prepared. Abstracts of the 
reports go to Lop Management. And 
the chances are that the job will 
drag on so long that the company 
will find it has a new standing com- 
mittee on its hands. 

The same rule holds true in in- 
dividual situations. Today's stenog- 
rapher, perfectly happy and not 
feeling the least overworked, is apt 
to find she must have immediate 
help when she becomes tomorrow's 
executive assistant. The man who 
can work his way to a sign on the 
desk has taken the first step toward 
a name on the door—perhaps in the 
very same job. 

It might be simpler—and cheaper 
—to give deserving workers a raise 
—and let the title go. 
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multiply—add——subtract——fast——with this versatile “addo-x” 


speed up your calculations with the machine that stores products 
and totals until the operation is complete, then gives a grand total 
“addo-x” stands for a family of versatile adding-calculating ma- 


chines——backed by nation-wide service and repair parts facilities 


see your dealer or write: “addo-x” 300 Park Avenue, New York 22 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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| Office Management 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS 


August, 1960 


SWEEPING PERSONNEL CHANGES FORESEEN AS 
RESULT OF NEW AUTOMATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Shifts m job requirements and WE'RE entering a period of “quantitative overage of 
ofhce workers, and qualitative shortage.” 
demands may cause serious There'll be more people on the labor market than 
we can use — but there won't be enough of the type 
displacement in years ahead — Peoble we mee inv exturs « 
vat’s the grim prediction of many experts con- 
cerned with the effects of automation on office pro- 
| en eres cedures. 
By ROSERT M. SMITE The old easy concept that automation would create 
more jobs than it would eliminate is coming in for a 
long, hard second look from many quarters today. It 
may eventually create more jobs, but they won't neces- 
sarily be of the same type — or even in the same com- 
panies — as they are today. And, personnel planning 
directors for many leading companies believe, it will 
be impossible to absorb many of the people coming 
on the labor market in office jobs because the jobs 
themselves will be too demanding for the workers’ 


skills. | 


lo-x"’ 
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Growing world tensions, increasing technical demands of military, will tend to 
draw more young men into defense activities for substantial number of years. 
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Nurseries may be company-spon- 
sored, or subsidized, to insure that 
women who have married and had 
children, can be brought back into 
the labor force within short period 
of time. 


In the future, the ‘‘average”’ worker will be just barely acceptable. 


That's why many large companies are looking un- 
easily toward new ways of recruiting — and holding — 
the most effective and intelligent workers they can 
get. The feeling is that a high degree of intelligence, 
initiative, and competence is going to be the criterion 
most important in selecting office workers in the future, 
because the jobs left in human hands in tomorrow's 
ofhce will demand those qualities rather than the rou- 
tine accuracy and docility which have been perfectly 
acceptable — sometimes even desirable — qualities for 
office workers of the past and present. 

Assume an intelligence curve for the population as 
a whole on which the highest point represents “‘aver- 
age” intelligence. Ir the past, people on each side of 
this norm have been perfectly acceptable for office 
jobs, with the below average filling in the more menial 
positions. But if we are entering a situation where the 
menial routines, and many of the fairly high-level rou- 
tines as well, are being carried out by machines, the 
average intelligence becomes just barely acceptable for 
the office work that must be done by humans, and the 
below average becomes useless. This creates our situa- 
tion of quantitative overage of workers, qualitative 
shortage. 

This is a radical view, perhaps; it certainly is a long- 
range one. But it’s taken seriously enough to cause 
many of the great “clerical factories’ — the insurance 
companies, the banks, the various other institutions 
whose main work line is a clerical one, to begin search- 
ing for solutions to be applied as more and more tra- 
ditional procedures are either eliminated or revised 
under the impact of automation. 

Complicating the problem is the fact that the world 
situation promises to draw more and more of our 


12 


brightest voung people into governmental and military 
service rather than private enterprise. The rapid de- 
terioration of the international situation has put new 
emphasis on defense projects: It seems quite certain 
that, whichever candidate is elected in November, the 
temper of the country, and the exposure of past mis- 
takes that will inevitably accompany the political cam- 
paign, will force an acceleration of all existing military 
projects, and generous budgets for new ones. 


Defense demands will complicate situation 


And, as military training becomes more technical, 
and as research on military projects expands, an in- 
creasing proportion of our most intelligent young 
people will be drawn into defense activities, not for a 
period of fourteen or fifteen or sixteen months, but 
for a period of years. 

All of which will cut down still further the supply 
of first-class workers available to business and industry. 

Assuming these hypotheses are correct, what adjust- 
ments will companies have to make to compete success- 
fully for the best potential workers in the first place, 
train them to meet the company’s needs, and, last of 
all, retain them against the attractive possibilities of 
a tight labor market, and, in the case of women em- 
ployees, the demands of marriage and homemaking? 

Some of the possibilities that are being discussed: 

Establishment of definite, wide-scale training courses 
almost in the nature of adult education, either within 
the company, or under multi-company sponsorship, 
for employees. Such courses would not emphasize com- 
pany policies or problems, but would attempt to rem- 
edy some of the lacks of an overloaded educational sys- 
tem in which standards have deteriorated. 
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Increased use of both electronic and non-electronic 
business “games” as training devices to expose super- 
visory and higher level employees to decision-making 
situations on an accelerated time schedule. This is 
felt to be particularly important since many of the 
traditional day-to-day decision-making _ situations, 
which contribute so much to the education of execu- 
tives, are disappearing as computers take on more 
and more functions within the company. 

Breaching of the invisible barriers that have so 
often prevented women from being considered for 
promotion to executive ranks, and equal opportunity 
for qualified women to participate in all training situ- 
ations and management development courses. This 
equality may be “born of desperation, rather than 
inclination,” in the words of the personnel director 
of one of the country’s major insurance companies, 
but it will be equality of opportunity, nevertheless. 


Possible company, or multi-company, sponsorship 
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of nurseries, to insure that highly competent married 
women who have children will not necessarily be lost 
to the company personnel strength for an eight- o1 
ten- or twelve-year period. 

In the broad economic picture, what is to happen 
to the great mass of people coming on the labor mar- 
ket who are not qualified to staff the professional and 
technical positions that will be dominant in tomor- 


row's office? (To Page 1\4) 


Offices of tomorrow will have two main groups: technicians and executives. 
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A new word, which means more than automation, 
for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 
automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 
processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 
a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 


And, above all, equipment which is 


Here are some good examples: 

A. Friden SBT Calculator— the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. 

B. Friden COMPUTYPER® (Model CTS)- 
produces a complete invoice in one operation 
with virtually no operator intervention. 
Reads alpha-numeric data from tape, edge- 
punched cards, or tab cards; accepts variable 
data through typewriter keyboard. Machine 
also punches sdened data in tape or cards 


expansible with your business. 


for statistical reports. The Computyper and 
any good typist make up an-entire billing 
department. 

C. Friden ADD-PUNCH® (Model APT) —A 
Data Processing machine, the APT produces 
a printed tape, and a punched tape for sub- 
sequent processing. 

These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and “‘Tape Talk’’ IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 


Friden, Inc. © 1000 eniven, inc. 


rriden 


FRIDEN, INC., SAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA® SALES, INSTRUCTION AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. 
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““Services’”’ expansion 


There will be temporary unem- 
ployment — serious unemployment 
— many personnel experts believe, 
but eventually the slack will be 
taken up by a vast expansion of the 
service industries. It will have to 
be. 

Moreover, the service industries, 
notoriously understaffed in recent 
times, could absorb a much larger 
labor force than they have so far 
been able to get. Every nursery es- 
tablished will require new workers; 
every wile who goes back to the job 
after having her baby instead of be- 
coming a full-time housewife will 
expand the need for laundry ser- 
vices, restaurant or prepared food 
services, transportation services. As 
more people, unable to locate jobs 
in highly automated factories or 
offices, move into the service indus- 
tries, appliance repairs, housekeep- 
ing services, painting and_plaster- 
ing — all should once again become 
easily available. 

The fact that automation, which 
already has sharply reduced per- 
sonnel levels in some industries 
may, in spite of optimistic prophe- 
cies to the contrary, be having the 
same effect on offices, is documented 
by a two-year study by Ida Russa- 
koff Hoos of 19 offices in the San 
Francisco Bay area, which had in- 
troduced electronic data processing 
during the period 1957-59. e 

Reporting in the July-August is- 
sue of the Harvard Business Re- 
view, the author, who carried 
through the study for her Ph. D. 
at the University of California 
found: 

There was a net loss of clerical 
openings as a result of the effect of 
automation. For every five jobs eli- 
minated, only one was created. The 
effects of this were masked to a deg- 
ree by general company expansion, 
and the fact that the recentraliza- 
tion of office functions in San Fran- 
cisco tended to keep job levels there 
fairly high while eliminating cleri- 
cal functions at outlying branches. 
Moreover, the current company ten- 
dency to “find” work for displaced 
employees also obscured the figures. 
But in terms of actual jobs elimi- 
nated for good, Miss Hoos esti- 
mates the five jobs wiped out fon 
each one created is a fair figure. 
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There are signs that such figures 
as these may be only the beginning 
of a widespread economic readjust- 
ment in our offices. Off the record, 
leading research chiefs of major 
electronics companies will admit 
that the net effect of electronic data 
processing will be a sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of lower- and 
middle-level clerical jobs available. 

That would be the effect under 
any economic circumstances, they 
point out. There is one other factor 
at this particular moment of time 
which accelerates this effect. 

Considering the introduction of 
electronic machines as the symbol 
of a second industrial revolution, 
there is one all-important distinc- 
tion between this “revolution” and 
its predecessor. ‘The machines of the 
original industrial revolution were 
called for by the economic needs of 
the times — the climate was appro- 
priate for the introduction of ma- 
chines. But there were no enormous 
subsidies for the constant develop- 
ment of new machines — only the 
chance for men who cared to try to 
develop new and better ways of do- 
ing things to find a waiting market. 


Research changes picture 
Today, the situation is entirely 
different because the time schedule 
on which new machines are devel- 
oped is so entirely different. In the 
first place, each major electronics 
producer is plowing a good deal of 
its Own money into research in or- 
der to capture and hold a pre-emi- 
nent position in a market which 
will undoubtedly see some concerns 
going under in the next ten or fil- 
teen years. Even more important 
than this, however, is the fact that 
the government, in its technologi- 
cal race with the Soviets, is making 
it possible for electronics manutac- 
turers to carry far heavier research 
sections than they could ever afford 
themselves. In effect, military and 
national needs, rather than eco- 
nomic Opportunities, are dictating 
the rate at which new develop- 
ments can be offered. Thus, the 
electronic machines coming on the 
market now are far in advance of 
those that would have been avail- 
able were it not for the accelerated 
(To Page 18) 
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CREATES 
THE MARK 


OF 
EXCELLENCE 


Executive Typing + Offset Masters 
Originals for All Copying Processes 


The sharpness and uniformity of 
write you've never before been able 
to achieve with a conventional type- 
writer ribbon—the clarity of impres- 
sion that actually approaches quality 
printing—that’s what you'll get with 
the Columbia M-S50 ribbon! 

Made of whisper-thin, tiger-strong 
polyester film, dual coated with a 
special ink by a patented Columbia 
process, the Columbia M-50 ribbon 


M-50 RIBBON BY 


gives you: Crisp, full-bodied, execu- 
tive impressions . . . Superb originals 
(and that means fine copies) for all 
copying processes . . . Non-smear, 
smudge-proof permanence .. . In- 
visible, halo-free erasures . . . Econ- 
omy of 50°%, more yardage than con- 
ventional ribbons on the same 
diameter spool . . . Freedom from 
troublesome ribbon-fixing interrup- 
tions. 

Make your “mark of excellence” 
with a Columbia M-50 ribbon! Fora 
free demonstration of the M-50 on 
your equipment write: Columbia 
Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
1046 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, 
New York. 


Always send 
a time saver 
courtesy 


carbon copy. 


@o ® 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, New York 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, California 


_ 
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THIS IS THE 
BROOM 
THAT BUILT 
AN 
INDUSTRY 


Fifty years ago, this broom 
was in active service. It be- 
longed to a free-lance clean-up man 
... Morris Rosenberg. That he was 
able to parlay the broom into the 
world’s largest janitorial service 
bears witness to several things: that 
America is indeed the land of oppor- 
tunity ; that he had a good idea; that 
he worked hard at it. 

Being a janitor has never been a 
rest cure: it certainly wasn’t in the 
San Francisco of 1910. But even 
after the idea came to him, and he 


gave up first-hand manipulation of 
his broom, Mr. Rosenberg continued 
to work murderously long and hard 
hours. 


And what was his idea? Like most 
good ones, it was extremely simple: 
contract janitorial service. Instead 
of hiring employees to come in and 
sweep out, Mr. Rosenberg persuaded 
businessmen to hire his firm to keep 
their premises clean. , 

He started in a small way, natu- 
rally. Then, as business warranted, 
he added more help, more equipment. 
At first the jobs were personally 
supervised by Mr. Rosenberg, later 
by his foreman. Every job got the 
benefit of a specialist’s skill and ex- 
perience. And a specialist’s pride in 
his work. 


Because he bought supplies on a 
large scale, Mr. Rosenberg could do 
the job cheaper than his clients 
could do it for themselves. Because 
he hired on a large scale, he could 
afford to train his employees to do 
the work better. The same is still 
true. 

The firm grew rapidly. Now run 
by his sons, the American Building 
Maintenance Company is the giant 
of all janitorial maintenance firms. 
More than forty ABM offices in the 
U.S. and Canada serve thousands of 
clients, large and small. Grouped 


together into one place, the buildings 
serviced by ABM would constitute 
not only one of the largest cities in 
the world, but far and away the 
cleanest. cd 


ABM—tThe Giant Janitor—today 
cares for countless miles of floors and 
corridors. Keeps thousands of rest- 
rooms sparkling. Empties millions 
of waste baskets and ashtrays daily. 
Runs elevators. Checks thermostats. 
Changes light bulbs. Rolls out rub- 
ber mats when it rains. Helps keep 
industrial accident rates far below 
the old-time level. And saves Amer- 
ican and Canadian businessmen un- 
told man hours and dollars per year. 

If you would like to know more 
about the Giant Janitor’s services, 
call or write your nearest ABM of- 
fice. There’s no obligation on your 
part, only ours. 


CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF 
OUTSTANDING JANITOR SERVICE 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE COMPANY 


Serving more than 40 cities throughout the United States and Canada 


PLEASE ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 335 FELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA OR CONSULT YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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AUTOMATION 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT and AMERICAN 
BUSINESS has been the pioneer publi- 
cation in the field of “Automation in 
the Office” since its earliest discus- 
sion stages. O.M. and A.B. main- 
tains its authority with a continuing 
every-issue coverage of the news, 
trends and analysis of this modern 
technique ! 


Look to these pages for latest devel- 
opments and case histories that point 
the way to effective application of 
automation in your over-all office 
operations. 


Office Management 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The Magazine of Administration and Systems 
A GEYER-McALLISTER PUBLICATION 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


N THE OFFICE 


Here are some typical features on 
automation in recent issues. 


Lilliputian “Detroit” at IBM; Collins tests data 
IIE Gio nniste ease dsiens owe April 


Moderate size Honeywell 400 shown; NCR 
de, ree ee ee May 


New “point-of-sale” punched tape records 
aliow clerks to give customers better per- 
PEE SON is sh ciss cteeenecane bas June 


Magnetic ink character reading devices, op- 
tical scanners promise revolution in input 
problems and time lag.............. July 
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Units outpace economy . 


pressure forced by the international 
political situation. 

In other words, technological dev- 
elopments may be coming faster 
than the civilian economy can ac- 
cept them. 

This possibility has at least one 
of the major electronics producers 
of the country concerned enough so 
that it is adding economists and 
social scientists to its research staff 
to determine how the economy can 
be adapted to cushion the effect of 
the machines, both on the produc- 
tion line and in the factory. There 
is a good possibility that some units 
are being deliberately withheld 
from the market because they could 
cause too severe and too sudden a 
job dislocation. 

But in the sharp competitive si- 
tuation which the major computer 
manufacturers face, the temptation 
to throw new developments on the 
market is fairly overwhelming. And 
so the problems pointed out by 
Miss Hoos in her study are apt to 
become more severe. 

She found, too, that the often 
stated argument that automation 
would not eliminate jobs, but 
merely free human beings for more 
interesting work was a fallacious 
one. According to her study, the 
workers retained found in the great 
majority of cases that the work they 
were doing was far more routine 
than had been the case before auto- 
mation. 

This would seem to be a tempo- 
rary phenomenen, however — for 
the reason that the workers  re- 
tained may find that the days of 
their new jobs, too, are numbered. 

In the past, as electronic data 
processing installations have been 
made, the well planned ones have 
eliminated many internal jobs in 
the company’s processing — lines. 
However, almost all of them, un- 
less ied into a company-wide auto- 
matic communications network, 
still required human operators to 
translate incoming raw information 
into media acceptable for computer 
input. But it is in exactly this area 
that the most startling electronic 
developments have occurred this 
vear, as was reported in this maga- 
zine last month. (“Input improve- 
ments major "60 advance.’’) 


(To be concluded) 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT and AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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PROMOTED 


Smith Smythe 


| 
Smith, Smythe appointed | 
to new magazine posts | 


Robert M. Smith, editor of Office 
Management and American Busi- 
ness, and editorial director of all 
Geyer-McAllister publications, has 
been named a vice president of the | 
New York publishing firm, and | 
John M. Smythe, vice president and 
former Midwestern manager of the 
business paper group, has been ap- | 
pointed senior vice president and 
advertising director of the concern. | 

Mr. Smythe, who has been trans- 
ferred to the New York ofhce, re- 
places Hugh J. Ward, former senior 
vice president, who retired July 1. 

James J. Neary, Jr., advertising 
and business manager of Office 
Management and American Busi- 
ness, has been promoted to the new- 
ly created post of publication man- 
ager for the magazine. Mr. Neary, 
who is also a vice president of the 
parent corporation, will continue 
to serve as advertising manager of 
this publication. 

Arthur Hutchison, who has 
been associated with Gever-McAl- 
lister’s Chicago office for the past 
five vears, replaces Mr. Smythe as 
Midwestern manager for the maga- 
zine group. 

Robert ]. Smythe, son of the new 
senior vice president, has joined the 
staff of the Chicago office as a sales 
representative. 


The “Office Design” sections of the 
next two issues of Office Manage- 
ment and American Business will 
feature new models and new prin- 
ciples in office furniture. General 
office furniture will be covered in 
September; executive furniture in 
October. 
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Make Professional Aluminum Plates 


, in Under 2 Minutes 
5 Copying Machine! 


Remember, there is no substitute 
for the speed, simplicity, 
reproduction perfection 
and economy of the 


Insist on Gevacopy 
.. . by Gevaert 


For complete details, mail this coupon today! 


ew 


PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
The Gevaert Company of America, Inc., 321 West 54th St., New York 19, N. x 
0 Please send your FREE 32-page booklet, “The Gevacopy Aluminum Offset Plate.” 


(0 Have local dealer demonstrate how the GEVACOPY METHOD can speed up and 
simplify my firm’s reproduction needs. 
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Although office work measurement methods lag behind 


those of the factory, new standards are being developed for 


MEASURING OFFICE PRODUCTIVITY 


By IRWIN LIPTON 


Assistant to Production Control Manager 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co. 


A QUESTION that management 
should ask itself in this new period 
of increasing operational costs is, 
“Can standards applied to office 
work limit spiraling administrative 
expenses?” 

The answer given emotionally, 
based upon old cliches, or without a 
detailed analysis is “No.” However, 
use of the same dispassionate thought 
given to production problems, or- 
ganizational problems, expansion 
problems, or design problems would 
give the answer “Yes.” 

When we wish to measure the di- 
mensions of a room, we look for a 
standard and commonly, therefore, 
use a ruler. When we want to meas- 
ure the productive effectiveness of 
an individual, what ruler do we use? 
In factory work our available yard- 
stick has been, for half a century 
since ‘Taylor and the Gilbreths, the 
production standard arrived at 
through stop watch or M.T.M. 
(methods-time measurement). In 
office work our yardstick has been, 
at its best, what another individual 
has done or is doing on a similar 
job; at its worst, a “feeling” on the 
part of the supervisor that the com- 
pany is getting an honest day’s work. 
At its worst or best, these abstrac- 
tions are inadequate to measure out- 
put when compared to time study 
used for much of the individual fac- 
tory output. 

What we refer to as a production 
standard and what we are looking 
for as a measure in office work is a 
figure of expected productivity of 
an average individual. When we 
have determined this standard we 
have found the office work yardstick. 
No longer do we have to rely on 
abstract reactions, such as_ those 
made by supervisors, or comparisons 
Mounting overtime is an obvious handicap to the office that lacks standards. of inefhcient incumbents with new 
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replacements. The next logical step 
is to compare group effectiveness, 
departmental effectiveness, and su- 
pervisory effectiveness by applying 
the same technique. 

With full knowledge of the basic 
principles of time and motion study 
and M.T.M. it may seem that in 
two of its principles—standard con- 
ditions and repetitive elements — 
major reluctance to application of 
standard lies. 

Admittedly, not too many com- 
plete ofhce jobs meet these require- 
ments, but just think of the large 
percentage of jobs that contain 
tasks in which a majority of time is 
made up of a number of repetitive 
elements under standard conditions 
C2. filing, posting data, typing 
standard entries on invoices or state- 
ments, calculating, transcribing data, 
summarizing data, key punching 
data, checking data, copying data, 
and many more. For each of these 
functions the average entry takes a 
certain amount of time. (For in- 
stance, about seven strokes on a 
Comptometet require five seconds, 
and it takes about 30 seconds to 
convert four or five positive values 
to percentages of a total and tran- 
scribe them.) Despite varying num- 
bers of entries, papers to be filed, 
postings to be made, etc., it is a 
simple matter to multiply the num- 
ber of operations by the average 
time spent on each to arrive at an 
approximate standard for any of 
these particular tasks. . 


First step: examine job 


To develop your own particular 
list of unit times, begin by examin- 
ing the parts of the job in which 
you know either from your own per- 
formance or from records that there 
is a generally recurring set of basic 
operations. Check these tasks out 
by M.T.M. or answer these two 
questions: How fast can you do 
them, and how fast has someone 
else done them? Is this time faster 
or slower than the average so that it 
must be adjusted up or down? (See 
any library reference on leveling or 
rating in time and motion study.) 
This can be done until you develop 
and verify a whole background of 
standard times for tasks which would 
be applicable any time they recur 
in a similar job. 

To clarify a bit further with a 
practical example, Maiden Form has 
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many ol its operations on piece-work 
payments based upon standards. 
This in itself is not strange, but it 
is unusual that one ol these opera- 
tions is picking orders in the stock- 
room, which has been successfully 
on this pay method for many years. 
Each order covers a combination ol 
up to 300 styles, colors, and sizes of 
garments located over a wide area 
of shelves. Few office jobs have more 
variable combinations, yet Maiden 
Form does not use standards as a 
basis of payment in office jobs, but 
as a basis of approximate time. 

One more example from Maiden 
Form may serve to illustrate this 
point. Several years ago I had occa- 
sion to test some of the theories of 
office work measurement. There was 
a simple transcription job consisting 
of 150 entries which were made 
every two weeks. I felt that this task 
was a good starting point for my 
evaluation. I did the job myself and 
found that it took about 25 minutes 
(about six entries per minute, al- 
though five entries per minute is a 
good standard for transcription en- 
tries of most types.) Among the 
supervisors there ensued a discussion 
of how long one of the clerks would 
take to do the same job, and finally 
a triendly lunch wager was made. 
A girl was selected who apparently 
had heard much of the banter. She 
proceeded to do the job in about 
20 minutes, handed it back, and 
very proudly said, “Don’t expect me 
to do it this quickly again.” 

How do management and _ the 
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Yet, equally harmful—in terms of morale—is boredom of clerical workers. 
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supervisor cope with this type of at- 
titude prevalent throughout indus- 
try? The answer lies in believing 
that standards are the answer and 
then taking a positive approach to- 
ward their application. 

Office work standards can be used 
for purposes other than the meas- 
urement ol effectiveness. By know- 
ing how much time is needed for 
various jobs, the supervisor can 
anticipate when workers will finish 
a task so that he can assign a new 
task in advance. As a result, the 
employee doesn’t fear working him- 
self out of a job. A typical case is 
the Comptometer operator who feels 
that she is being “picked upon” by 
the supervisor. Her reason lor say- 
ing this is because every time an- 
other department needs help for an 
hour or two, she is the one the su- 
pervisor sends. In reality she is being 
“picked upon” for she has not yet de- 
veloped the ability of looking busy 
when she is not and ends up having 
to move to the unfamiliar surround- 
ings of other co-workers, supervisor, 
desk facilities, etc. Sooner or later, 
this girl learns to look busy by 
stretching out her tasks and soon, 
also, we need a fourth Comptometer 
operator with no increase in the ol- 
fice work load. 

When a worker has a job ahead 
of him, however, he paces himself 
to complete his first task. This ap- 
proach ultimately results in elimina- 
tion of soldiering as the worker real- 
izes that the supervisor has an 
interest in limiting the time for a 
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Supervisor is key to success of office work measurement 


job. Another gain is the ability of 
the supervisor to pre-plan assign- 
ment of tasks as he knows how much 
time is needed for work on hand 
and how much time will be open. 
Also, everything does not become a 
rush because we can anticipate the 
priority of importance and use a 
sequential approach. It is also pos- 
sible to check the claim of one em- 
ployee being overworked while an- 
other relaxes, on the basis of these 
standard times. Incidentally, in this 
last case, what usually will happen 
is that one is found to be working 
harder than the other—one at sixty 
per cent effectiveness and the other 
at forty per cent. 

From a management standpoint, 
the above gains result in minimizing 
overtime so that more work gets 
done during the regular work day. 
The number of employees needed 
to staff the administrative function 
is markedly reduced as output per 
employee increases. As the number 
ol employees decreases, the number 
of supervisors also decreases because 
the span of administrative control 


remains the same. The number of 
employee replacements needed is 
reduced as 20 per cent of 200 is 
smaller than 20 per cent of 250. 
Along with all these gains must 
come savings which accrue from less 
need for office space, reduced train- 
ing time put in by supervisors, and 
reduced capital tied up in equip- 
ment. All these items accrue to 
management geometrically, not 
arithmetically, when the program 
gains momentum through active 
support and policing by top man- 
agement. 


Fit worker to his task 


Another benefit accrues to man- 
agement from the program of devel- 
oping these average times that 
enable us to approximate the com- 
pletion point of a task. This is the 
fitting of the worker to the task. 
From this benefit we have corollary 
gains, such as developing and main- 
taining interest on the part of the 
employee, which take place because 
we can vary the tasks that are as- 


< 
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Advantages of office work standards 


|. Workers can pace themselves to complete tasks. 
Il. Supervisor can pre-plan distribution of work. 


lll. Overtime is minimized; work gets done 
during regular working day. 


As individual output increases, number of 
employees needed decreases. 


Savings accrue from less need for office space, 
reduced capital tied up in equipment. 


Vi. Worker can be fitted to task and, as a result, 
quality level improves, monotony is relieved. 
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signed to employees. Variety of 
assignments is among the greatest 
interest developers. Also, we can 
save a task to challenge an employ- 
ee’s abilities, we can have him per- 
form the task he likes best, or we 
can utilize his special aptitudes and 
abilities. This last item, of course, 
has its own advantageous offshoots 
—improvement of the quality level 
of work output and relief of mo- 
notony. 

It is wise to note that the super- 
visor is the key to success of the 
ollie work measurement program. 
Accordingly we must make him 
aware of its techniques. Along these 
lines he must have a knowledge of 
the application of average times in 
setting standards, rating or leveling, 
the concept of standard elements, 
the importance of rhythm as the 
keynote to effective job performance, 
optimum layout, and the applica- 
tion of general rules such as use ol 
both hands and simultaneous and 
symmetrical movements. 

The list can grow and grow, but 
awareness of the value of standards 
must also help. Therefore, let the 
supervisor know that the standard 
is his tool for running his depart- 
ment smoothly. That a worker never 
knows his own potential until it is 
put to test. That not until the super- 
visor indicates his own awareness of 
time to the employee does the em- 
ployee realize that this factor exists 
in terms of his performance. That 
an additional measure for promo- 
tion and merit increases is present 
against which to evaluate the em- 
ployee. That pre-loading the staff 
enables it to handle peak work loads 
and meet special deadlines. “That 
the continued use of the techniques 
of establishing standards and apply- 
ing them effectively demands the 
development of an analytical ap- 
proach to sharpen our thinking. 

The value of office work stand- 
ards is best illustrated by the fact 
that the ratio of 11 clerical workers 
of every 100 workers 15 years ago 
has now climbed to more than 16 
clerical workers in every 100 work- 
ers, and that this figure is constant- 
ly growing at the same rate that our 
office buildings are pushing  sky- 
ward in an attempt to accommodate 
this tide. 
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Complete message center 
» | tn one Teletype machine 


Typing Tape Punch 


talf 
ads A complete message center in a compact cabinet, with a | 
leat choice of components to best meet your individual needs—that’s 
sai the story of the Teletype Model 28 automatic send-receive set. 
ser. It provides facilities for sending and receiving on message 
ie paper or sprocket-fed business forms. In addition, there is 
; a choice of four different tape reader and four different 
a tape punch components—for preparing punched tape and for 
sending and receiving with tape. 
sk The flexibility of the set is further broadened by a built-in Send-Receive Page Printer Automatic Send-Receive Set 
act . j » *£oq -”? whic av be equi od for a wi 
ae control unit, the | stunt box, whic h may be equipped for a wide FREE Model 28 line folder. Write Dept. 35H, 
ers variety of extra features and switching duties—eliminating the 5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 
ago need for external apparatus often required for such functions. 


16 The ASR set is a compact, efficient tool to speed ® 
yrk- communications and cut costly paperwork. Teletype Corporation 
int- manufactures this equipment for the Bell System and others 
our who require the finest in data communications equipment. 
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sussioiary or Western Electric Company inc. 
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Connecticut General’s low structure graces rolling hills near Hartford. 


SUBURB VS. CITY 


Return visits to two “Office of the Year” winners 
verify the practicality of respective structures 


By CHARLES F. JOHNSON 
Business editor 
The Dartnell Corporation 


IWO OF THE MOST significant 
new ofhice buildings of 1957 em- 
bodied radically different, almost 
contradictory, Concepts concerning 
site and design. One was built for 
a company that chose to move in 
from the rim of a city to its hub, 
the other lor a company that de- 
cided to exchange a location in a 
city’s center for a rural site on the 
outer fringes of the metropolis. Both 
were winners of this magazine’s “OF- 
fice of the Year” awards. 

‘The contrast becomes even more 
pronounced when one considers 
that the two edifices have the same 
purpose. Both are the home offices 
of insurance companies, and thus 
to be efficient had to function as 
“clerical factories.” Yet preferences 
and the realities of real estate dic- 
tated that this function be dis- 
charged by buildings of almost di- 
rectly opposite form. On the down- 
town site Mutual Benefit Insurance 
Co. of Newark, N. J., erected a tall, 
slim building. In the countryside 
near Hartford, Conn., Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company 
adapted a low structure to the gently 
rolling hills. 


Malcolm F. Hood, director of planning, and 
Miss Mary A. Barney of the planning depart- 
ment, examine model of Connecticut General. 


After three years of living in and 
with these buildings, how does each 
ol the companies feel? What have 
been their happy surprises, prob- 
lems, disappointments? 

Not long ago these questions were 
put to Milford A. Vieser, execu- 
tive vice president of Mutual Bene- 
fit, which had outgrown its Greek 
temple of a building in a decaying 
residential district of Newark. After 
some study it had selected a site 
in a decaying industrial area within 
Newark’s central city. 

“If the building were to be built 
again,” Vieser declared emphati- 
cally, “I would do exactly the same 
thing. Same site, same contempo- 
rary design, same materials,” con- 
tinued the man now known = as 
“Mister Building” among his Mu- 
tual Benefit colleagues because of 
his interest in the project, which he 
directed. “The only major change 
I would have made is to have the 
building just a little bit bigger— 
two or three floors higher. We had 
no idea how popular the building 
would be. There is a long list of 
companies wanting to lease space 
here.” 

The building is 20 stories high. 
Mutual Benefit occupies all of the 
first six floors and part of the sev- 
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enth. ‘Tenants lease the rest of the 
available space through to the six- 
teenth floor, Mutual Benefit uses 
the rest. 

High on the list of criteria Lor the 
“Office of the Year” award, which 
Mutual Benefit received in 1958, are 
utility and a beauty that reflects 
adherence to function. An examina- 
tion three years later finds that the 
building has met the “handsome is 
as handsome does” test. Its main- 
tenance costs have been below the 
expected figure. Best estimate for 
annual fuel costs to heat the build- 
ing came to about $24,000. In ac- 
tuality, the company spends no 
more than $16,000—only $1,000 a 
year more than it cost to heat the 
old building. Usually, it takes 
about a year before the air condi- 
tioning system is completely bal- 
anced and providing maximum 
comfort. Mutual Benefit’s system 
worked perfectly trom the first day. 

“Our single problem is a minor 
one,” Vieser continued, ‘“‘and we 
seen: to be on the verge of solving 

. The marble flooring on the first 
melee is the same as that of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which was designed by 
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Benefit’s 20-story building towers above Newark, N. J. 


the same architects, Eggers & Hig- 
gins, who did our building. They 
suggested that I go out to the Gal- 
lery sometime when I was in Wash- 
ington and take a look at the floor. 
This I did and came away quite 
pleased with the floor, which then 
was specified for our building. 

“But that was before sharp, steel- 
tipped high heels became so stylish. 
We seem to be getting excessive 
wear around elevators and _ else- 
where on the first floor where peo- 
ple congregate or follow a definite 
path when they walk. Some com- 
panies have asked their girls not to 
wear such heels. I wouldn't like to 
do that. Our maintenance depart- 
ment apparently has found a wax 
compound that is not slippery but 
is hard enough to protect the mar- 
ble from barbed heels. And _per- 
haps the darned things will go out 
of fashion sometime,” Vieser added 
hopefully. 

The experience of Mutual Bene- 

demonstrates that elevators can 
be “programmed” to provide swift 
service and a minimum of waiting, 
despite the peak loading and alter- 
nating directions. A day spent in 
the building, going from bottom to 


Mutual Benefit’s IBM 650 soon will be replaced by larger 7070. 


top and from floor to floor, proved 
that the company is attaining its 
objective of having its automatic 
clevators so scheduled that nobody 
has to wait more than 20 seconds. 
Thus, Mutual Benefit avoided that 
bugaboo of some tall buildings— 
crowds of clerks slogged around 
elevator doors or crushed into their 
interiors, wasting time and olten 
clutching papers needed on another 
floor. 

“One of the most useful lessons 
we have learned from living with 
this building,” Vieser volunteered, 
“is that we were very wise indeed 

specily high-cost materials that 
would make for low-cost mainten- 
ance. Most of our walls, for exam- 
ple, were covered with textured 
fabrics, generally synthetic, instead 
of being painted. These resist stains 
and wear. When they become soil- 
ed, they can easily be washed clean. 
They have proved such a happy ar- 
rangement that as fast as is feasible 
we are covering most of our painted 
walls with the same fabrics.” 

Before the move to the new 
building in 1957, Vieser held a 
meeting of all employees and alert- 
ed them to conditions to be en- 
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Mutual Benefit’s experience indicates value of tall building 


countered in the new office. (His 
misgivings about poorly function- 
ing air conditioning and elevators 
proved unnecessary.) He also in- 
formed supervisors that _ there 
would be a one-year moratorium on 
re-arranging office layouts and de- 
partmental moves. “When the year 
was up, there were surprisingly lew 
requests for moves,” he reports. 
One reason is that Mutual Bene- 
fit's building department gave each 
departmental ofhce manager a set 
of templates and layout paper and 
told him to arrange his desks, file 
cabinets, and other departmental 
equipment the way he wanted. 
“This approach has two advan- 
tages, Kenneth F. Van Houten, Mu- 


penetacnors 


amnion sap ea 


Private executive office at Mutual Benefit. 


tual Benefit’s building superintend- 
ent explains. “For one thing, it 
would take a lot of time and ques- 
tioning for an outsider to gain the 
knowledge of work flow and other 
factors affecting layout that the de- 
partmental manager already has. 
Alter working up the layout and 
submitting it to us to make sure 
that it conforms to company stand- 
ards and ties in properly with ex- 
isting electrical power and_ tele- 
phone cables in the sub-floor, the 
manager feels that it is his layout. 
We generally have to make only 
minor changes, and the manager 
has things the way he wants them. 
We think that this approach pro- 
duces the most efficient layout and 
that it probably explains why there 
have been so few requests to change 
layouts. In making such requests 
the departmental manager is re- 
versing himself, not high-handed 
‘experts’ in the building depart- 
ment.” 

The Mutual Benefit experience 
shows that it is just as simple to re- 
arrange a well-designed, well-laid- 
out’ building as the supposedly 
more flexible long, low building. De- 
partmental consolidation of space 
recently opened up a large area 
on the seventh floor. This was 
walled up and rented to a tenant 
lor $60,000 a year, a welcome wind- 
fall. Flexibility permits expansion, 
too. When the building was_ first 
opened, Mutual Benefit had re- 
cently entered the group-insurance 
field. The department was small, 
requiring only 12 spaces. (In the 


Connecticut General uses Royal McBee LGP-30 in reinsurance department. 
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company’s definition, a “space’’ is 
100 square feet and is enough to 
comfortably contain a desk, chair, 
wastepaper basket, and file cabi- 
net.) This department's business 
has increased greatly and now re- 
quires 70 spaces, which it is in 
process of receiving. 

Flexibility in the Electronic 
Business Machines Department will 
permit it to absorb easily an Inter- 
national Business Machines 7070 
that will be installed this fall. Mu- 
tual Benefit’s Electronic Commit- 
tee, composed of 20 representatives 
of all departments affected by data 
processing, has been meeting full- 
time for several years, selecting 
equipment, and preparing proce- 
dures for integrating to EDP op- 
erations. When the new computer 
arrives, it will replace the present 
IBM 650. The departmental man- 
ager’s office will be shifted, a transi- 
tion made easy by movable parti- 
tions. A 914-inch sub-floor under 
this department facilitates linking 
the computer with the printers and 
other equipment, as well as to power 
cables. 


Intangible benefits accrued 


In the realm of intangible, hence 
immeasureable, factors, the new 
building has been a great success. 
Department heads and others  re- 
port that as soon as they moved in, 
girls began “dressing up” to their 
new and handsome surroundings. 
The clean and controlled air-condi- 
tioned environment made clothes 
stay crisp and fresh. Men noticed 
that suits needed _ less frequent 
pressing. 

Employees identified themselves 
with their building and_ proudly 
showed it to the friends and _ rela- 
tives who stopped by to pick them 
up. At an open house, an activity 
that did not attract more than 30 
per cent of employees in the old 
building, so many showed up with 
their families that the event had 
to be extended another day. 

The central location near the 
center of Newark and its shops and 
other services has relieved the com- 
pany of having to maintain tennis 
courts and other sources of diver- 
sion for the noon hour. The old 
building had an employees’ library, 
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| 
a branch of the Newark Public Li- | 
brary. Mutual Benefit people who 
wished to read or browse now need | 
only walk a hundred yards across | 
attractive Washington Park to the | 
central library itself. Others can go | 
shopping or run errands in down- 
town Newark’s large department | 
stores or specialty shops. The com- 
pany maintains its own CN 9 
however. 

It is in community relations that | 
the new building achieved its most | 
palpable impact. The citizens of | 
Newark had become increasingly 
concerned about the urban decay | 
eroding their city’s core. This anx- | 
iety was intensified by frequent | 
rumors that the city’s largest single | 
employer, the Prudential Insurance 
Company, was contemplating mov- | 
ing its home offices to West Orange, | 
NM. 5. 
News of Mutual Benefit’s deci- | 
sion to build on a downtown site 
was blazoned on the front page of | 
Newark’s metropolitan newspaper 
in even bigger headlines than had | 
been used to announce V-] Day. 
While officials of the company care- 
fully refrained from making any 
claim, the company was heralded 
by civic leaders as “the savior of 
Newark.” Impetus was given to the 
program to redevelop central New- 
ark. Prudential decided to stay put 
and started to build a huge office 
building, to be occupied later this 
vear. Rutgers University started a 
law school building across Wash- 
ington Square from Mutual Bene- 
fit. Soon afterward investors pur- 
chased a large area nearby, had 
buildings razed, and constructed 
three 22-floor luxury apartments, 
complete with swimming _ pools. 
The buildings were designed by 
Mies van der Rohe, who will also 
design a handsome shopping plaza 
on the large, redeveloped tract. 

When they were in their old 
building, company executives I[re- 
quently were pained when Newark 
taxi cab drivers would demand, 
“Where's that?” after being asked 
to drive to Mutual Benefit Life, 
part of the community for almost a 
century. Now they nod knowingly 
and proceed unerringly. 

The new structure is a landmark, 
easily seen from almost any place in 
the city and by the hundreds of 
thousands who pass through New- 
ark by rail or car. A source of pride 
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Keeps papers spillproof, secure, in place. Saves 
re-filing. Speeds finding. Ends “missing paper” 
panic.Durable, genuine pressboard folders are 
trim, firm, sag-proof. Save finding time—and 
drawer space. Fast transfers—old file slides out, 
new fastener slides in! 


ASK FOR ACCO’s new booklet ® 
“IdeasThat Save Time and Space" 

—available free at office outfitters. 

Or write: ACCO PRODUCTS GENUINE PRESSBOARD FOLDERS 
A Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y.- In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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you are now 
paying for a 


Varily per 


waif you DON’T own one! 


A substantial share of 
the money you now pay for 
your forms, price and parts 
lists, catalogs, etc., goes 
to the cost of typesetting. 
Actually, the savings could 
be paying for your VARI- 
TYPER while, at the same 
time, giving you the con- 
venience of ‘on-the-spot’ 
type service, plus the eco- 
nomy of using your own of- 
fice duplicators or other in- 
expensive methods of repro- 
duction. 

VARITYPER provides 
you with true, print-style 
type in any choice from hun- 
dreds of different styles and 
sizes. Types are instantly 
changeable. 

As long as you are now 
paying for a VARITYPER, 
why not let it pay for itself 
and enjoy all those extra 
‘dividends’? 


Text by VARITYPER 
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Heads by HEADLINER 
CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


SCeeeeesseeeesesesceseees 
VARITYPER CORPORATION 

720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N.J. 
Please send VARITYPER Book D-o2 


NAME....... se eereceececcceceessesesesseceseees etecccees 
COMPANY ......cceeeeee se eeeseeeceees rerrerrrririrr . 
ADDRESS........ eeeeccees eteeeees ecececececccceecsoes . 
SITY ccccccccccces eccccccceses ZONE...STATE...00- 
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This view of private offices at Connecticut General shows specially designed system 


es 


of movable partitions that provides for flexibility in arrangement of work space. 


and profit to both company and 
community, the new building is a 
mutual benefit, indeed. 

Meanwhile, what has been the 
experience of Connecticut General, 
the insurance company that in 1957 
moved from downtown Hartlord 
to a site in sylvan Bloomfield 12 
miles away? 

This company, too, is happy. 
Hoped-for benefits have material- 
ized, and some unexpected ones 
have presented themselves. 

One of the big tests was passed 
late in February 1958, about ten 
months after the move. Connecti- 
cut and the rest of the East had 
been visited by a weekend snow- 
storm that surpassed anything in 
recemt decades. Frazar B. Wilde, 
Connecticut General's — energetic 
president, recalls he was fighting his 
way around Washington on Mon 
day morning and that the complete 
closing of all) government offices 
was announced because it was felt 
that the employees could not reach 
the downtown area. 

“Our personnel — department,” 
Wilde recounts, able to re 
port that by nine o'clock on Mon- 
day morning 90 per cent of our em- 
ployees had reported for work. Our 
parking spilled over a little on to 
the access roads, but everybody had 
found a place for his car. ‘The trip 


“was 


was a little longer for many of our 
people than it was downtown. But 
the peripheral roads were open al- 
ter that storm and traffic 
ing, while there was almost com- 
plete congestion downtown. Our 
parking space, which is large and 
fully under our own control, was 


Was moV- 


ready for use. And the view of the 
Connecticut hills, covered with 
snow as though posing for a Christ- 
mas card, was there for us to enjoy.” 

In the late 1940's when the com- 
pany first began to attack its ex- 
pansion problem it did not have 
any special interest in moving to 
the country. But as site-location cri- 
teria were established, the direction 
arrow pointed more and more to- 
ward the countryside. 

What were these considerations? 
Some related to the nature of the 
insurance business while others 
were external and were the product 
ol trends in contemporary business, 
social, and personal life. 

Wilde, who presided over the en- 
tire sequence of steps from site se- 
lection to design and construction, 
has defined the considerations. “The 
business processes in our offices bear 
a great deal of resemblance to light 
manufacturing. Our employees, 
usually making use of machines 
ranging from typewriters to com- 
plex tabulating and printing de- 
vices, assemble pieces of paper. The 
work from unit to 
unit. It is processed by groups of 
people, with the majority of them 
young women who work with their 
minds as well as with their hands 
to carry out our operations. Many 
of the same = considerations that 
brought about the passing of the 
old multi-story New England fac- 
tory and its replacement by spread- 
out buildings on just one or two 
levels also apply to an insurance 
company. Work just doesn’t like 
to go upstairs.” 


Petsses along 


The prospect of further mechani- 
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RELIANT MWh) Microfilmer 


Here’s the fastest, most versa- 
tile microfilmer ever built! 


Only half the size you'd expect a large- 
volume microfilmer to be! Yet this 
new Recorpak RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer lets you handle more work more 
efficiently than ever before! 


New performance. In one minute, 
for example, it photographs the front 
and back of 500 checks . . . indexes the 
film... even endorses or cancels each 
item when optional RECORDAK en- 
dorser is used. Operation is automatic. 
Precision controls “supervise” over-all 
machine performance . . . prevent 


Kodamatic indexing 
controls give vou up to 
100 different code set- 
tings for rapid reference 
to film images. 


Film units can be inter- 
changed in seconds to handle 
work of various departments 


more efficiently. 


eeeereseessreeseseeeses MAIL COUPON TODAY «cere eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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double feeding... 
tor’s job unbelievably trouble-free. 


make your opera- 


New convenience. Operator simply 
slides out film unit to load film, or to 
substitute unit with different reduction 
ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1). This 
also makes it practical for each depart- 
ment to microfilm with its own film 


unit—unitizing their work and reduc- / a 
ing need for extra microfilmers. j 
. +r - f e 
New styling. The Revianr 500 \ 
Microfilmer’s trim good looks comple- : 
. 


ment today’s modern offices — reflect, 
in sull another way, the experience 
gained by RecorpDAK in thirty-three 
years of microfilming research and 
development. 
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SRECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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RECORDAK endorser (low- 
cost accessorv) lets vou can- 
cel or endorse items while 
microfilming them. 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Send free 4-color folder describing new Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 


Name ee 
Company a 
City. State. 
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Ten years of proven performance... 


COMPLETE high speed 
| printing SYSTEM 


The Anelex Print Station® is a complete high speed printing 
system, designed for “off-line” operation from magnetic tapes 
prepared by heavy duty commercial and scientific computer 
systems, currently operating without the advantages of 
Anelex High Speed Printers. 


It operates independently of the computer . . . requires no 
special flooring, cooling, cabling or power . . . can be operated 


by office personnel without specialized experience or skills. 


Anelex Series 56-160 High Speed Printers are used in this 
system. At printing rates of 667 and 1000 lines per minute 
with full 47 character font, these Printers handle forms from 
4 to 20 inches wide and up to 22 inches long . . . single or 
multiple copies, preprinted forms or card stock. 


The reliable performance of Anelex High Speed Printers is 
proven by ten years experience and assured by their use 

i at Scientific, Military, Commercial, Industrial and Banking 
installations. 


for further information, write or telephone 


ANELEX CORPORATION 


150-1 CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 


Rural site fits needs 


zation and automation of — ofhce 
work and continued rapid growth 
of Connecticut General constituted 
an important element in the de- 
sign of the contemplated building. 

These requirements added up to 
a strong argument for a building 
constructed principally on horizon- 
tal planes so that it provided large, 
unencumbered, and = — uncompart- 
mented space flexible enough to ac- 
commodate the changing needs of 
various departments and to house 
the ofice machines of the future. 

It is difficult to find sites in the 
central city of any large American 
metropolis expansive enough — to 
permit the construction of horizon- 
tally arranged buildings of the size 
needed by Connecticut General. 
Such a search would be especially 
hard in Hartford, a town that is 
more than 300 years old and whose 
business district is confined to land 
on but one side of the Connecticut 
River, the west. 

All the considerations of design 
seem to cry out for a suburban site. 
They were reinforced and amplified 
by the important developments 
wrought in contemporary social and 
personal life by the automobile. 
One of these is the increasing con- 
gestions of downtown streets and 
parking lots, even on snowless days. 
But the most powerful and perva- 
sive of allis the fact that most peo- 
ple prefer to drive to work. 

So Connecticut General sought 
and found a site that was accessible 
by road and commodious enough 
to provide plenty of parking for 
employees and to permit the erec- 
tion of a long, low building. 

Amid the warnings of other com- 
panies that important numbers of 
employees would quit, Connecticut 
General took occupancy of its new 
building in April 1957. Despite the 
tight labor market that existed be- 
fore and during the first few months 
alter the move, the dislocation 
caused no great loss of employees. 
In fact, Henry Dawes, director of 
personnel, was understandably de- 
lighted that preventable termina- 
tion actually has declined since the 
company left the old building. 
(Preventable termination involves 
those elements over which the com- 
pany has some control. It does not 
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include the women who quit be- 
cause they are getting married or 
having a baby.) 

“We feared that we might lose 
10 or even 15 per cent of our em- 
ployees because of the move,” 
Dawes said. “Our fears failed to 
materialize. Perhaps an even more 
startling development is the in- 
creased quantity and superior qual- 
ity of job applicants. The average 
IQ score on these applicants’ tests, 
for example, has increased 25 per 
cent. Our interviewers tell me that 
they are seeing a better type of per- 
son. If we can improve the caliber 
of our employees 10 per cent, this 
alone will pay for the building's 
extras.” 


More work, fewer workers 


Connecticut General has meas- 
ured clerical productivity wherever 
possible and has learned that the 
superior employee is twice or even 
three times as productive as the 
average worker. This is true in the 
transcribing department, key punch, 
and even in fairly complicated 
mathematical computations. Their 
work contains fewer errors, too. 
Accordingly, Dawes is highly grati- 
fied that the building has attracted 
more job seekers and more gifted 
job seekers. “This building does 
not represent a soft attitude toward 
employees. It is a cool objective 
commitment to eficiency. We don’t 
want our employees to work any 
harder. We want them to work 
better.” 

This they have done. Insurance 
companies lack an end product that 
can be used to measure productiv- 
ity. Premium income provides one 
rough index. In the years since the 
move Connecticut General’s pre- 
mium income has grown about 10 
per cent. The number of employees 
in the home office has declined 6 
per cent. “The smaller work force 
is not only putting out more work 
but doing it with less overtime,” 
Mr. Dawes reports. “In our old 
building our overtime rate was 6 
per cent. In 1958, the first full year 
we spent in this building, it was 3 
per cent. The rate remained ex- 
actly the same in 1959.” 

To make up for the diminished 
availability of public transporta- 
tion, Connecticut General — has 
chartered buses that each morning 
“come across Hartford like a rake,” 
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Yow, tu one volume —ALL OF THE 
IDEAS, INFORMATION, PRETESTED 
METHODS YOU NEED TO ANSWER 
ANY OFFICE MANAGEMENT QUESTION! 


~ 


OFFICE MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK 


A complete and practical handbook for office supervisors 


Every office supervisor will find this new handbook a compact and complete office 
management tool. It answers thousands of questions regarding every phase of 
office administration—recruiting and training, job analysis and compensation, 
cost control, office layout, new mechanization procedures, discipline, communica- 
tions, vacations, credit unions—you name it, it’s here. Scores of illustrations 
offer suggestions for bulletins, forms, organization charts, office manuals, and 


much more. 


Carefully compiled and edited by The Dartnell Corporation, the valuable experi- 
ences of other supervisors like yourself are yours to share and profit from. 


1,375 Pages—5 by 8 Inches—Flexible Covers—59 Sections— Illustrated and Indexed 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED IN THIS HANDBOOK 


What are the eight basic steps to cost control? 
How should | set up and operate a steno pool? 


Can my company afford electronic data proc- 
essing? What can it do for us? 


What should be included in a good manual 
of office procedure? What should be left out? 


What compensation are office executives get- 
ting these days? 


Can | train office employees to write better 
letters? How? 


In leasing office space, what factors must 
| consider? 


How can mail costs be lowered? 


What are the requirements of a good systems 
program? 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
or your money back! 


AN APPROVAL ORDER 


I The Dartnell Corporation—Book Dept. 
' 4664 Ravenswood Avenue ! 
I Chicago 40, Iilinois ! 
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Insurance companies are happy with dissimilar home offices 


in Dawes’s descriptive metaphor. 
Originally, there were 11 of these 
buses. Now there are only eight. 
The company spends about $3,000 
a month on this subsidized trans- 
portation. Dawes’s staff also pro- 
vides a clearinghouse service that 
brings together drivers who want 
riders with riders who want driv- 
ers. 


THE 
HANGING FOLDER 
WITH 
ADJUSTABLE 
METAL TAB 


Gui Ofer 


Your “filing and finding’ problems dis- 
appear when you use Guide-O-folders 
in your active files. Not only do you save 
both time and money but you make it a 
pleasant place to work. 

You will appreciate the speed and accu- 
racy with which your records are filed 
and kept instantly available for refer- 
ence. Your clerks will appreciate the 
ease and accuracy because all the tug- 
ging and pulling of ordinary folders is 
eliminated. Guide-O-folders just glide 
back and forth on their steel frames with 
fingertip ease. 

Ask your local stationer or office equip- 
ment dealer to show you how Guide-O- 
folders will solve your filing and finding 
problems. 


GUIDE SYSTEM 
& 
SUPPLY CO. 


335 Canal Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Because isolation tends to pro- 
duce insularity, Connecticut Gen- 
eral has provided recreation, edu- 
cation, and shopping services. Its 
employees maintain a high level 
of participation in the affairs of 
their own communities. 

“Another result we had not ex- 
pected at all,” Wilde notes, “‘was 
the great increase in internal per- 
sonnel contact brought about by 
the horizontal plan. In a more con- 
ventional office building you shut- 
tle by elevator to your own work 
floor and then back to the street at 
the end of the work period. In our 
building, as people move trom the 
door to their desks, and then at 
noon to the cafeteria and_ back, 
there are many more opportunities 
lor casual meetings. People are 
getting to know each other across 
the lines of rank or department.” 


Flexibility for expansion 


How has the building accommo- 
dated to the changing needs of de- 
partments and the acquisition of 
new business machines? 

Malcolm F. Hood, the company’s 
director of planning, has answers 
to those questions. “In terms of 
building use and layout—the areas 
of responsibility — the building has 
worked out better than we dared 
hope,” he said. “Expansion and 
contraction of office areas are not 
confined by artificial barriers of 
plaster and masonry and the dust 
and disturbance raised by changes 
in such construction. Because there 
is nothing static, the layout depart- 
ment can sivive lor absolutely ideal 
layout possibilities,” Hood empha- 
sized. 

Studies by Hood's staff have re- 
vealed that movement of paper is 
flowing evenly throughout the “cler- 
ical factory,” as some have called 
the structure. Horizontal distribu- 
tion of paper is accomplished by 
mail clerks riding battery-operated 
carts which move quietly on rubber 
tires over the four-acre floors. Ver- 
tical distribution is handled by an 
electro-mechanical conveyor system 
that is being copied in many other 
new buildings. 

Hood has observed an interesting 
phenomenon. “In our old building, 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 


where workers’ desks were crowded 
together, more or less cheek by 
jowl, people were always getting up 
from the desks and moving around. 
Now there seems to be much less 
restlessness. When you see people 
away from their desks, their mission 
seems to have purpose — thev may 
be carrying a file folder or some- 
thing else useful.” 

Hood’s observations are corrob- 
orated by psychologists, who have 
found that confined surroundings 
inhibit concentration and encourage 
people to get up and literally walk 
away trom problems. 

‘To aid in the arranging of new 
layouts, Hood and his staff have 
models of both floors of the main 
office building. These are done 
completely to scale and have desks, 
partitions and other pieces of office 
equipment that can be shilted 
around this way and that. Exten- 
sive use is made of photographs of 
these models. 

Because the building was planned 
with an eye to large-scale use of 
data processing, there will be no 
trouble providing the services re- 
quired tor a large EDP installation, 
especially the power supply and ad- 
jacent filing space. An RCA 501 
computer has recently been ordered 
and will be received with no difh- 
culty. 


GENUINE ENGRAVED 


FREE Maer 


DIES AND OO FOR 
PROOFS $ he 00 


GS BUSINESS CARDS 
500 $11 + 1000 $15 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
300 ONLY $28 


MEMBER OF 
BIRMINGHAM 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - 
BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


DEWBERRY ENGRAVING CO. 


3201 - 4TH AVE., SO. - BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Perhaps the ultimate proot of 
the building’s adaptibility and all- 
around usefulness is the fact that 
Connecticut’ General’s forecast of 
its growth caused it to plan to con- 
struct an addition in 1964, Although 
business has increased at the pro- 
jected rate, the increased work-load 
is being absorbed in such a manner 
that Connecticut General planners 
now think that the new addition 
can be postponed until 1966 or 1967. 


Not so the parking lot. When the 
company planned its new home of- 
fice it wanted to have plenty of 
parking for employees and antici- 
pated that one space for every two 
employees would be sufficient. It 
celebrated its first anniversary in 
the new building by constructing a 
large new parking lot. The ratio of 
one for two was not enough. It 
should be much closer to one space 
apiece, 


Buildings do not compete 


Mutual 
Connecticut 


Benefit went to town. 

General left for the 
country. Both companies are sin- 
cerely pleased with the paths they 
took. 

The Connecticut edifice is much 
more celebrated and has become 
recognized all over the world as the 
full flowering of the international 
“box” school of architecture founded 
by Mies van der Rohe. But it is an 
expensive flower. The company has 
never revealed the cost of site and 
construction, but rumors suggest 
that total costs may have amounted 
to more than twice the original es- 
timates. And there were many man- 
hours of top-executive time devoted 
to planning the structure and over- 
seeing the construction. Wilde him- 
sell lavished) tremendous personal 
attention on the project, like a 
Medici supervising the building of 
a Florentine counting Ol 
these stately houses of Flor- 
ence were copied for five centuries 
by bankers and other people who 
wanted buildings that embodied 
beauty and gave a strong sense of 
financial security. Indeed, the home 
othee that Connecticut General 
built in the 1920's was patterned 
alter a Florentine palace, with 
rough-quarried stone and = curving 
bars protecting its first-floor win- 
dows. 


house. 
Course, 


The Newark building is a more 
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conventional and less lavish struc- 
ture. In deciding to remain in that 
city and erect a handsome edifice 
in what was a decaying section of 
the central city, Mutual Benefit 
made an important contribution to 
the city’s future. 

By providing rentable space, Mu- 
tual Benefit set itself up to receive 
rather substantial income until it 
expands into the complete build- 
ing. Its employees can use existing 
public transportation so there is no 
need to provide subsidized bus ser- 
vice. Indeed, employees who use the 
parking lot must pay a monthly 


Lad 


ea agevrercesseerres® 


Trreesats 


rental fee. The stores of downtown 
Newark being close at hand, the 
company has no need to operate 
shops of its own. Nor is there any 
danger that workers will come to 
feel that they are isolated on an 
island, far from the crowd, madding 
or otherwise. 

Perhaps the best explanation of 
why both insurance companies are 
so happy with their dissimilar home 
offices is that both were carefully 
planned to meet individual objec- 
tives. The two companies compete 
against each other. Their two build- 
ings do not. 


Choice of 


the carriage trade 


high quiliy WEBSTER 
CARBON PAPERS 


Exclusive, Uncoated Numbered Edge makes carbon handling 
easier and cleaner. It insures you neatly typed, even carbons 


every time. 


Stays Flat even in extreme temperatures. Each sheet is spe- 
cially treated to insure smooth, flat, uniform handling ease. 


Weights and Finishes to fit individual needs. You'll get crisp, 
clean results whatever your typing requirements. 


And Webster offers you a variety of other high quality dupli- 
cating supplies: typewriter ribbons in cotton, nylon and silk for 
all typewriter makes; office machine ribbons for most types of 
adding, accounting, tabulating and addressing machines; 
carbon paper roils, spirit duplicating papers and master units. 


plus: hand cleansers, type cleaners, instrument oil, and dupli- 


cating fluid. 


At better office equipment dealers everywhere — make it 


clear you want 


Webster 


MultikKopy Durametric Carbon Papers 


Always send a “Time Saver” courtesy carbon copy 


F. S. WEBSTER Company, 3 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Conclusion 


LET’S TAKE A SIMPLE APPROACH TO SYSTEMS 


Preliminary study provides basis for eliminating superfluous paperwork 


By ROBERT SHIFF and 
ALAN NEGUS 


Naremco Services, New York 


THE BEST WAY to begin an over- 
all systems revision is to make a pre- 
liminary study of all departments 
—much in the fashion of an inter- 
nal audit—to see where inefficient 
and unnecessarily expensive proce- 
dures can be eliminated. 


After the survey of all major 
departments has been concluded, 
the analyst will find that he has a 
general picture of how the entire 
company operates and how the 
work of one department fits into 
that of another. He will also find 
that he is probably the only one in 
the company who has the latest 
bird’s eye view of operations. He 
will find, too, that he has a pretty 


accurate idea of where the most 
likely trouble areas in the company 
are to be found. It is still only an 
idea: his investigation to date has 
only bred ideas. But, like a detec- 
tive, he has assembled clues and has 
identified his most likely suspects. 
Now, an intensive investigation of 
the most suspicious areas can begin. 

This intensive investigation of the 
departments that have flagged the 


Files bulging with needless papers are but one symptom of inefficient systems and procedures. 
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analyst’s attention on his “walk 
through” of the company, begins at 
the “suspected department” line, 
where he subjects to scrutiny every 
paper coming into the department, 
every operation performed there, 
and everything that is produced 
there. Each form, each report, each 
major job is reviewed in detail. 

Is the department receiving only 
the information it needs to do its 
work, or is it clogged at the input 
end with superfluous data, from 
which it must extract the informa- 
tion it needs? 

Is work flowing through the de- 
partment in the simplest possible 
way, or is it making unnecessary 
revolutions within the department- 
al boundaries? 

Is the department generating 
what seem to be unnecessary forms 
and reports? 

If so, why? 

Who has requested or authorized 
them? 

Who uses them? 

What does he “do” with the in- 
formation contained in the form 
and reports he uses? 

Is the work load in proportion to 
the number of workers employed? 

The goal at this stage should, of 
course, be to eliminate every un- 
necessary step and every unneces- 
sary paper, form, and report com- 
ing into the department, generated 
in the department, and leaving the 
department. 

And here, even a relatively un- 
trained analyst can do an effective 
job—simply by asking why. “To 
question is to improve,” is far from 
trite. 

Most of the superfluous paper- 
work generated in companies today 
will not withstand a good hard 
look, a searching question, even 
though the look or the question 
comes from someone not completely 
familiar with every detail of the 
department's work. 

There are techniques involved, of 
course—but they are simple in 
nature. 

Don’t ask an executive or worker 
whether he needs a certain form or 
report. His instinct for selt-preser- 
vation, if he is nervous, or his sense 
of his own importance, if he is con- 
fident, will make him say that he 
does. 

Ask instead what information he 
does need to do his or her job. 
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After he has told you, ask him why 
he needs the reports reaching his 
desk that carry completely super- 
fluous information. 

He will have to agree that it is 
superfluous, and that he doesn’t 
really need it. 

One copy of one paper or one 
form is eliminated. At least one 
person’s time is saved. And carried 
out often enough, perhaps the en- 
tire report or form is eliminated. 
The analyst can make a note as to 
where the particular report or form 
originated. Later, in more detailed 
investigation, he can see whether it 
is needed at all by anyone in the 
organization. Or, if the information 
it contains is required somewhere, 
perhaps it can be picked up from 
some other source. 

Perhaps our interviewee  occa- 
sionally needs the information 
reaching him, but not consistently. 
Why then shouldn’t he call the 
source of the information on the 


Forms re-design can aid paperwork simplification program 


occasions when he really needs it? 

For this should be another of our 
standards in analyzing closely the 
work of any given department. 
Whenever it is not really necessary, 
the written record should be dis- 
carded in favor of some other sim- 
pler, more direct method of com- 
munication. The data that are 
needed occasionally, but not always, 
should not be incorporated in a 
regular written report. They should 
be provided only when needed and 
requested. 

Then look carefully at the de- 
partment’s routine work—the work 
that occupies the largest part of the 
time of the majority of the depart- 
ment’s people. Look for the short- 
cuts that could be accomplished in 
that work without jeopardizing or 
compromising in any way the re- 
sults of the operations the depart- 
ment performs. 

Is the work coming to the depart- 
ment workers in a form that per- 


Follow up preliminary study with close survey of “suspected departments.” 
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mits the fastest possible understand- 
ing of the information, or are essen- 
tial facts scattered through a variety 
of media which must be collated 
before they can be used? 

Is the simplest possible work pro- 
cedure to perform the department's 
major objectives being followed? 

Is every person doing a variety of 
tasks, or is the work systematized to 
the point where each person is 
doing a given part of the job? 

Rough and ready? Perhaps—in 
terms of the minute system analysis 
that is recommended by so many 
experts. 

But—it works. And it gives im- 
mediate results. The refinements on 
the results can follow: the scientific 
and painstaking forms re-design, so 
that each form used serves in the 
best possible way the needs of as 
many associated departments as pos- 
sible; the consistent elimination of 
superfluous reports, memoranda, 
and correspondence, the incidental 
clutter and the waste that so often 
clog our company communications 
lines. But this first step rids us of 
the worst troubles first, making it 
easier to clean up the minor ones 
later. By first identifying and con- 
centrating on our major problems, 
we make the remainder of our sys- 
tems streamlining task a mopping- 
up operation. 

And, by doing it in this way, we 
make it possible to carry out a true 
systems audit on a_ periodic basis, 
rather than a complete systems up- 
heaval on a once-in-a-lifetime basis, 
on the one hand, or an isolated im- 
provement on a fire-fighting, emer- 
gency basis, on the other. By hitting 
the high spots and cleaning them 
up, we are in effect doing what an 
auditor does: We are checking—and 
correcting — before any operation 
gets out of control. Moreover, we 
are doing it in a simple enough way 
so that we can repeat the operation 
at regular yearly intervals—an im- 
portant factor in ensuring that im- 
provements we make are permanent 
improvements — not something the 
department will institute as long as 
it knows it’s under observation, and 
discard as soon as it feels the ob- 
server is safely back in his ivory 
tower. 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


OFFICE MAILINGS 


AND 


MAIL AID" LABELS 


i > 


WITH DIAMOND PERFORATIONS 
FOR MANUAL OR AUTOMATIC APPLICATION 


Many modern offices have found Mail Aid address- 
ing labels the answer to faster, economical mailings. 


There are Mail Aid labels to suit practically any 
addressing system. Available in perforated sheets of 
33 labels, they are manufactured in both single sheets 
(Dupli-Stickers® or Dupli-Quik®) and carbon-inter- 
leaved sets (Dupli-Snap®) designed for use when 
multiple copies are required. Addresses may be trans- 
ferred on any of the various types of duplicating equip- 
ment, or copied by typewriter or accounting equip- 
ment. Your stationer can help you select exactly the 


right label for your system. 


Where volume mailings are a problem, these labels 
can be applied automatically with Eureka’s Mail Aid 
Applicator. The Applicator will label up to 13,000 
pieces an hour, depending upon length, type, and 
thickness of stock. If volume mailings are your prob- 


lem, write to Eureka for information. 


LOOK FOR THE @@S@h TRADEMARK 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING COMPANY 
BOX 149 © SCRANTON 1, PA. 


(1) Please send literature on Mail Aid labels 
[] Please send literature on Applicator 


Name. Title 
Street 
City State. 
® T™ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. DUPLI-STICKERS. DUPLI-SNAP AND DUPLI-QUIK 
ARE REG. TRADEMARKS IN CANADA 
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OFFICE HEALTH, PERSONNEL, EQUIPMENT, 
COVERED IN FINAL NOMA SESSIONS 


Subjects at 41st international conference 


included leasing of data processing services, 


problems in delegating responsibility 


ALTHOUGH sstress diseases are 
today’s major killers, executives are 
no more prone to such illnesses 
than any other company personnel, 
Dr. Gerald Gordon, chief, Psychia- 
tric Section, Du Pont Medical Di- 
vision, reported at the closing ses- 
sion of the National Office 
Management Association’s annual 
conference in Montreal, May 22-26. 

Rather, social and economic pres- 
sures are the major causes, Dr. Gor- 
don reported, and the incidence of 
stress diseases is no higher for man- 
agerial personnel than for anyone 
else holding a job. 

“Psychological or emotional 
stress can have the same effects” as 
any other illness-causing factors on 
physical health, the psychiatrist de- 


clared, but it is the repression of 
emotion rather than emotion itself 
which creates the stress. 

The four basic phenomena of the 
nervous system—pain, hunger, fear, 
and rage—are essential for man’s 
survival, the specialist continued. 
“However, although the same pur- 
pose is served by all four phenom- 
ena, man has quite arbitrarily de- 
cided that the Creator has made an 
error by putting fear and anger 
into him, and that this error must 
be corrected.” 

Actually, such repression is dan- 
gerous, he said. “Emotions work 
like the pain which gives us warn- 
ings to remove a cinder from the 
eye. They tell us to look into our 
lives, see what's wrong, and fix it up. 


With repression, all the little in- 
crements of emotional energy which 
accompany each event accumulate 
to a considerable degree of tension, 
for the danger becomes more seri- 
ous in the aggregate. When ten- 
sion rises high enough, it may begin 
to seek other outlets through per- 
fectly innocent organs—the stomach, 
the heart, the blood vessels.” 

Usually, however, “there is very 
little inherent in the job situation 
to create emotional difficulties,” Dr. 
Gordon declared. Rather, it is the 
importation of outside troubles into 
the job situation. 

Dr. Gordon was one of four 
speakers at the closing sessions of 
the Montreal meeting, which fol- 
lowed a pattern of simultaneous ses- 


J. J. Green (right), national chairman of NOMA’s publicity committee, supervises presentation of publicity albumn plaques to R. W. 
Reynolds, Chicago; K. P. Jordan, Cincinnati; T. G. Cutler, San Francisco; H. J. Blackley, Charlotte, N.C.; Eric D. Thompson, St. 


Johns, Newfoundland. Chicago chapter’s third victory retired grand champion publicity plaque. 
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sions following the opening day 
meetings on Monday, May 23. 
Other speakers on the heavy sched- 
ule ranged in subject matter from 
employee orientation to data proc- 
essing feasibility studies—from dis- 
cussions of “When do you dele- 
gate?” to planning personnel 
requirements in the ’60s. 

W. W. Muir, president of W. 
Wallace Muir & Associates, Ltd., 
Omaha, seemed to echo one of Dr. 
Gordon’s contentions in his talk on 
“When do you delegate?” The atti- 
tudes that are brought to the job 
are the important point in setting 
up a consistent pattern, he declared. 

“Effective delegation is orderly 
delegation,” he said. ‘““What are the 
factors one should consider when 
delegating? The first is the objec- 
tive. What are we setting out to 
do? 

“2. Who is going to be account- 
able for accomplishing the dele- 
gated objective? 

“3. How much authority will he 
require, and how is the authority to 
be derived? 

“4. When is he to report and to 
whom and in what form?” 

The points may seem obvious, he 
continued, but many executives 
don’t really follow through on them. 


NOMA President R. B. Hodges, Framingham, Mass., (above) cuts ribbon of punched paper tape 
to open conference proceedings as “Miss Secretaries of 1919, 1960, and 1999” selected by Mont- 
real chapter look on. Keynote session (below) is well attended. 
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“NCR PAPER 


saves us its entire cost every year.” 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


“We use NCR Paper (No Carbon 
Required) for many different types 
of forms, including forms which are 
bound into books. 

“The cleanliness of NCR Paper 
is a very worthwhile and economic 
factor. Users of NCR Paper seem to 
develop a better mental attitude to- 
ward their work because they do not 
have to bother with carbon sheets. 

“Moreover, on NCR Paper sets 
there is no need to waste space to 
provide a gripping area for removing 
interleaved carbons. Instead, infor- 


mation can be printed to the edge 
of the sheets when space is critical. 

“Though the price of NCR Paper 
is often more than forms with car- 
bons, we estimate the time saving 
and other advantages of NCR Paper 
offset the extra cost many times 
over, thus saving us its entire cost 
every year.” 


—S nai. wn Wi Sea 


Vice President-Purchasing 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Money-Saving Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Dei ki aii 0 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT and AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Trans World Airlines 


saves time and money with 


these NCR Paper forms: 
Jet Aircraft and Engine Log 

Flight Operations Enrollment 
Flight Operations Release 

Refund Settlement Advice 
Aircraft Load Record 

Interline Baggage Tag 

Record Ticket and Baggage Check 
Charter Ticket and Baggage Check 
Company Ticket and Baggage Check 
File Requisition 

Ticket Look-Up 


NCR PAPER 
ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 
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Delegate by subordinate’s function, not title, NOMA speaker urges 


“Take the first point: What is 
the objective? How often have you 
discovered some time after a job 
has been given to a subordinate 
that he didn’t really understand 
what he was supposed to be doing?” 

The subordinate’s fault? Not nec- 
essarily, according to Muir. “The 
ineffective delegator is likely to be 
an ineffective communicator. Many 
a man does it himself because his 
‘stupid’ subordinates can’t seem to 
get through their skulls what it is 
he wants them to do. It is unlikely 
that any of you can recall hearing 
a supervisor or an executive explain 
that he was doing his own chores 
because he could not communicate 
well enough to give them to some- 
body else.” 

Delegation is actually a simple 
enough principle of effective utiliza- 
tion of personnel, he continued. 
Good organization implies that each 
level of authority should handle the 
most difficult problems it can. The 
fact that a higher level can also 
handle the same problems is im- 
material. The higher level can han- 
dle more difficult situations; every 
moment given to the simpler prob- 
lems is actually time wasted. More- 
over, it inhibits the growth of the 
junior level. 

Although proper delegation is 
imperative as a part of good man- 
agement development techniques, 
the subordinate should not be left 
entirely on his own, Muir warned. 

“There is a point at which it 
seems natural and gracious, friendly 
and helpful to check,” he said. 
“The responsibility we have dele- 
gated remains our own, so we check 
because we are personally involved 
and we check because we are sin- 
cerely anxious to train the sub- 
ordinate. Stretch the capacities of 
your subordinates for efficiency and 
for growth, but be available. This 
can be a terribly lonely world for 
the manager who has been given 
an assignment which is almost but 
not quite too much for him.” 

Accountability is another danger 
point, Muir stated, urging that, 
whenever a function or responsi- 
bility is delegated, some one _par- 
ticular person be made fully re- 
sponsible for it. 
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Delegate by the  subordinate’s 
function rather than by his title on 
the organization chart, he told the 
NOMA delegates. 

“Essentially, a functional chart 
is merely an organization chart with 
the functions of each position on 
the chart specified below the name 
of the position,” he said. “As in 
job evaluation, it is helpful in the 
first instance to consider the func- 
tions of the position as distinct 
from the incumbent. If you find 
that functions which, in your opin- 
ion, should be delegated from an 
organizational standpoint, cannot 
be delegated because of weaknesses 
of individuals in the organization, 
then it might be well to conside 
making some changes.” 


Use of service organizations 


Delegation, not of responsibilities, 
but of work loads was the topic 
covered by R. K. Friedman, Direc- 
tor of Headquarters Services, Post 
Office Department, Washington, 
D. C. Discussing the role of service 
organizations as a “Second Stafl,” 
the Tuesday afternoon speaker said 
that the use of outside services for 


clerical tasks should be as acceptable 
to business as the use of outside 
consultants to aid management. 

Some of the most common clerical 
areas in which service organizations 
can be extremely helpful, according 
to Friedman: 

Computer and Data Processing 
Services: “There are many compa- 
nies that can and do provide, on a 
service basis, data processing as- 
sistance. 

“By making use of computer 
services organizations, a small busi- 
nessman can take advantage of the 
most powerful data-processing ma- 
chines available, without making 
any capital investment and without 
hiring additional personnel. Com- 
puter services organizations can 
enable the small business manager 
with a limited staff to cope with 
many complex problems in such 
fields as engineering, production, 
distribution, marketing, and ac- 
counting. They can help him to 
operate more efhciently and take 
on more work. Above all, perhaps, 
they can provide him with data that 
until now were the exclusive prov- 
ince of much larger corporations. 

“One small manufacturer now re- 


Fred A. Schultz (left), secretary of Unity Mutual Life Insurance Co., presents presi- 
dent’s plaque to retiring president Walter Emmerling, of Proctor & Gamble Company. 
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Much equipment is available on rental basis to office 


ceives a complete sales and inven- 
tory analysis once a week—some- 
times once a day when volume is 
high. This enables him to balance 
his operations, preventing over- 
production or  under-production, 
while keeping inventories low but 
still without the risk of running 
short. 

“One computer services firm spe- 
cializes in rapid data-processing for 
banks that do not have their own 
computers. At 6 p.m. each day, the 
computing firm receives from vari- 
ous banks the posting documents, 
new account data, figures on instal- 
ment payments received, and so on. 
At 8 a.m. the next day, the banks 
receive the day’s complete trans- 
action journal, and every five days 
they receive new borrowers’ pay- 
ment books, delinquent accounts 
lists, and the like—all prepared by 
the computer. The result? The 
banks are able to give excellent 
service to their customers, with 


fewer personnel and lower costs, and 
with less delinquency. 

Tabulating and Statistical Serv- 
ices. ““Many of us have used ‘service 
bureaus’ to do card punching, 
analysis and statistical work, to use 
cards for compiling and extracting 
market research, sales, budget, and 
other data. 

“Many of these service bureaus 
are located in large cities. Their 
rates are low and the services good. 
A local accounting firm recently 
used a service bureau to install a 
punch-card tax system for a local 
county government, without the 
need for installing a complete set 
of equipment.” 

Records Management Services. 
This type of service is most useful 
when installing new or revised sys- 
tems, when converting to a new, 
improved records operation. Where 
the need exists to provide indexing, 
microfilming, or records retirement 
service, these service organizations 
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ACME VISIBLE SYSTEMS 
HANDLE TAPE OR PUNCH CARDS 
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Office automation is only as fast as your © ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
filing system. So back your machines 2108 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. 
with the fastest. Back them with Acme I flsss sent brechures showing fling methods Yor fst 
Visible. Tapes and punch cards are & automation systems. 

instantly filable and instantly available. Seen... 

Payroll, dividends, royalties, interest... 
for whatever purposes you use automatic 
machines, there’s an Acme Visible Sys- J °™"» —_—— —— 
tem to keep pace with them and give you J Address ___ 
full benefit of speed and savings. I city tate 
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can do an outstanding job, at rea- 
sonable rates.” 

Duplicating and Reproduction 
Services. “You have heard the old 
adage or cliche ‘Make or buy print- 
ing.’ A very large number of com- 
panies today use outside services to 
provide blueprints, whiteprints on 
engineering, or manufacturing 
items. The use of these services has 
extended to mimeograph, offset, 
folding, stuffing, addressing, head- 
line setting, and mailing list serv- 
ices. Photographic services for black 
and white, color and _ laboratory 
work are now well-used and exten- 
sive.” 

Composition Services. “There 
used to be a time when all printed 
materials were typeset. Today, of- 
fice managers use varityping and 
proportional-spacing machines to 
produce publications, lists, adver- 
tising, forms, charts, automatic 
letters (robot-typing by Robot, 
Autotypist, Flexowriter, and Justo- 
writers) .” 


Equipment rental areas 


“Much office equipment is avail- 
able to the office manager through 
outside agencies. There are, of 
course, all kinds of arguments for 
and against buying equipment, on 
the one hand, and leasing or rent- 
ing it on the other. We shall not 
argue this point here but will con- 
fine our attention to the various 
types of equipment which can 
profitably be rented from outside 
agencies. 

“Areas where equipment can be 
profitably rented are: 

“Typing and Office Machines— 
To handle peak or specialized job 
situations, or unique problems, 
such as a convention, meeting, etc. 

“Desks, Chairs, Drafting Equip- 
ment, and Office Furniture—To pro- 
vide facilities or equipment on a 
short-range basis; also to take care 
of expansions for specialized jobs. 

“Reproduction Equipment— 
Varitypers, offset, and other dupli- 
cators can be effectively rented. 

“Vehicles—We are all familiar 
with the wide availability of rentals 
of motorcycles—trucks, in all sizes 
and styles. 

“Data-Processing Equipment — 
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The most widespread rental opera- 


tion among businesses today. 
“Visual Equipment—The rental 
of projectors, screens, audio and 
soil still equipment is widely practiced 
bial ' for training, education, sales and 
wager technical meetings. 
he old “Service Equipment—Staging for 
: oval painting, relighting; forklift trucks 
a for materials handling, dumpster 
7 equipment for trash removal are 
— types of service items frequently 
ae rented. 
ves has “Conterence Facilities — Confer- 
—- ence rooms are frequently rented 
ead to meet specialized needs. 
gra ! “Cafeteria | mer - a 
ratory | —_ equipment also can 
exten- ; 
The speaker warned, however, 
There that, although equipment rental 
rinted presented comparatively few prob- 
ay, of- | lems, the use of outside people, the 
g and second staff, did offer some. Close 
es to rapport between supervisors from 
adver- regular staff and outside people is 
matic essential, as are more guidance and 
Robot, control by supervisors. 
Justo- | Selection and training of super- 
visors capable of such guidance and 
control had been the subject of an 
earlier speaker, P. J. Foley, assistant 
avail. | Public relations director, State Mu- 
ough | tual Life Assurance Co. of Amer- 
of | ica, Worcester, Mass. He defined 
as tor job knowledge, the ability to get T d ffi k 
nt, on | work done through others, and the 0 spee orice paperwor » “Thermo-Fax” Brand 
aati ability to organize and delegate as Copying Machines make a copy in just 4 seconds. This electric 
yo the three basic supervisory skills. speed is possible because of a simple, one-step copying operation. 
Sie, Of However, these standards must There are no chemicals, negatives or masters to slow the process. 
arious be applied realistically, he cau- Fast copies are made directly from an original. Statements go 
1 can | _ tioned. “The higher you raise your out faster. Transcribing procedures in accounting operations are 
mutside agency 5 i People eliminated. Gummed address labels are made instantly. Cor- 
— — ; ~ a oe a —r = respondence is answered without time-consuming dictation. Even 
an be ie ae ae mes ee laminating can be done—for papers needing lasting protection. 
| account for current levels of staffing To learn exactly how this fast copying can work for you, call your 
——— | within the organization as well as local dealer . . . or mail the coupon. 
ed job external employment factors.” Mimnesora Minne ano 
blems, | Other speakers on the program 
8: an included Robert D. Armstrong, Wianvracrurine COMPANY 
Equip- George R. Bailey, M. George Bas- «+ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
O pro- tianello, Chester L. Brisley, G. Eger- 
on a ton Brown, Norman J. Brown, John OF WINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
€ care R. Crowley, Herbert W. Dean, Ken- saaseaseneessessesessesceeeeseesseseesessaesesansenesaeus 
jobs. neth Curtis, F. Stanley Kilner, L. J. 1 Minnesota Mining and Manutacturing Company ' 
rent— Lacey, Herbert H. Lank, Mare Ee ; . 
dupli- | Loder, Arthur A. Mackey, Siniph ¢ SSElSenes Seen. wate meieenmeem “memetercuy  § 
d. H. Markus, Nicholas L.A.Martucci, } . 
miliar Glen Massman, Milton E. Mengel, : Name a, = : 4 
‘entals Edward N. Saveth, John F. Shafer, . = —- _ a . 
| sizes John Stubbs, Clayton E. Sumner, @ — oe Bea 4 Oo aoe ee ae _ =—— 
Robert E. Walker, and William E. 1“ : 
 — Williams. . Ree Sa ee Zone -— State FRCL ; 
See BBS SS SS SSS SSS STS SSCS SS SSC SCS SK TK SK KB SC ee eee 
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IBM, FRIDEN UNVEIL TAPE CONVERTERS 


Also newly announced are Remington Rand’s high-speed 
Univac III, General Electric’s medium-priced GE-225 


GE-225 goes through engineering tests at General Electric’s Computer Department, 
Phoenix, Ariz. New computer is company’s first entry into medium-priced market. 


Stromberg-Carlson engineer inspects printed copy produced by S-C 3000 High Speed 
Communications Printer. U.S. Army Corps of Engineers bought 25 of the printers. 


GE computer can handle 
eight types of input 

The computer department of the 
General Electric Company has as- 
serted that its new medium-priced, 
general-purpose computer has a 
lower cost, per computation, than 
any computer in its class. A main 
feature of the new GE-225 is a 
“General-Compiler” a program- 
ming technique by which the com- 
puter is said to translate automa- 
tically English words and symbols 
into machine language. According 
to the company, the new develop- 
ment allows the computer to be 
programmed by personnel with 
little or no formal training in mod- 
ern computer language. 

The GE-225, the fourth transis- 
torized data-processor introduced 
by the company’s three-and-a-half- 
year-old computer department, is 
said to be capable of handling eight 
different types of peripheral devices 
ranging from magnetic and punch- 
ed-paper tapes to high-speed print- 
ers, card readers, mass _ storage 
memories, and MICR devices. The 
new computer operates on low- 
power requirements and is de- 
scribed by Lacy W. Goostree, Jr., 
department manager of marketing 
for GE, as “the most flexible com- 
puter system available.” 

The GE-225 is priced in the 
$125,000 to $400,000 range depend- 
ing on peripheral equipment, and 
will lease from $4,000 to $12,000 
per month under the same stipula- 
tion. First deliveries of the com- 
puter are expected late in the year. 


Stromberg-Carison sells 
25 printers to Army 

The purchase of 25 S-C 3000 
High Speed Communications Print- 
ers by the U. S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers was recently announced by 
the Stromberg-Carlson division of 
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General Dynamics Corporation. 
The S-C 3000, an electronic printer 
that combines the Charactron- 
shaped beam tube with the Haloid 
Xerox, Inc., dry, electrostatic, print- 
ing process, is designed to read out 
data from computers, telegraph, 
and radio communication devices. 
The machine prints communica- 
tions at 3,000 words per minute 
and will operate on-line or off-line 
as a computer printer. 

The printer receives output from 
computers or communication links, 
which is translated into the appro- 
priate characters on the face of the 
“Gharactron-shaped beam tube. A 
revolving selenium-coated _xero- 
graphic drum receives a light image 
from the tube and creates an in- 
visible electrostatic image which is 
eventually transferred to an un- 
treated paper and thermally fused 
to create an indelible copy. The 
printing is accomplished without 
impact and without the use of 
liquid developers. 


Friden tape converter 
called “missing link’”’ 

A machine capable of converting 
5-, 6-, 7-, or 8-channel punched 
tapes, one to the other, has recently 
been introduced by Friden, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. Considered by the 
company to be a missing link in 
many punched tape data processing 
applications, the Punched Tape 
Code Converter operates at 1,180 
codes per minute and can accept 
11/16-, 7/8-, or l-inch widths after 
the operator makes a simple ad- 
justment. A special punch and 
reader unit, which is optional, en- 
ables tape to be converted for tele- 
typesetter operation, the company 
said. Punched tapes of the 8-chan- 
nel type, a by-product of the Friden 
Flexowriter, can now be converted 
to 5-channel tape for wire-transmis- 
sion by the Friden Code Converter. 
Other common uses for the unit 
listed by the company are the pro- 
cessing of tapes for Graphotype ad- 
dress plate embossing, computer in- 
put, and machine tool control. An 
automatic parity check is a stand- 
ard feature of the new Friden de- 
vice. 


IBM accessory transfers 
data to magnetic tape 

A computer accessory device that 
transfers data from punched paper 
tape to magnetic tape was announc- 
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Friden Punched Tape Code Converter (foreground, above) converts 5-, 6-, 7-, or 8- 
channel punched paper tape. New IBM 7765 (below) transfers data from punched 
paper tape to magnetic tape for direct—and thus much faster—input to computer. 


ed recently by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. The 
new IBM 7765, a paper tape reader 
with photoelectric reading mechan- 
ism and a magnetic tape writing 
unit, converts paper tape to mag- 
netic tape at the speed of 150 char- 
acters per second. Both 5-channel 
telegraphic code and IBM _ 8-track 
(858) code tapes can be converted 
by the standard machine in 11/16-, 
7/8-, or l-inch tape widths. IBM 
added that paper tape codes whose 
information content does not ex- 


ceed six bits per character position 
may also be processed on the stand- 
ard IBM 7765. Both chad (punched 
hole), and chadless (punched flap) 
paper tape is acceptable for con- 
version in the IBM solid state ma- 
chine. The unit does not require 
special air conditioning and oper- 
ates from a 115-volt power connec- 
tion. Interconnection with other 
computer units is not required. 
Monthly rental of the IBM 7765 
has been priced at $1,475. Purchase 
price is $69,500. 
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FOR THOSE WHO MAKE | 
AN OCCASIONAL MISTAK 


GENERALS NEW 
olor Mex 


COMPLETELY ERASABLE 


COLORED PENCILS 


Nobody’s perfect—that’s why 
they put erasers on pencils. 
Now-for the first time, a thin- 
lead, non-smudge, fade-proof 
colored pencil that erases 
cleanly, easily, completely! 


LIKE nfian 
ae WU 


NOT LIKE THIS 


i 
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THE ONLY COLORED 
PENCIL OF ITS KIND 


No more messy, shredded papers! 
No more valuable working time 
lost fighting to erase colored 
pencil marks! With amazing, 
new ERASABLE Color-Tex — 
you can erase color as easily as 
you erase black lead pencil 
marks. Only the color comes off! 
No ghosts — no shredded paper! 


TRY COLOR-TEX ERASABLE 
70 DAYS FREE 


See for yourself how General’s 
special ‘‘Carbo-Weld” process 
makes Color-Tex stronger and 


GENERAL'S @ 


stay sharp longer! See how much 
faster your accountants, book- 
keepers, secretaries work — once 
they’re free from hard-to-¢rase, 
smudgy, colored pencils! 
Available in Carmine Red or 
Indigo Blue — ask your dealer 
for General’s New ERASABLE 
Color-Tex Pencils — or write 
today on your letterhead for 
FREE SAMPLES. 

Medium or Hard Grades 

with or without erasers 


ENERAL 
PENCIL COMPANY 


69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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IBM also announced that Amer- 
ica’s Project Saturn, which will send 
multi-ton payloads into deep space, 
will be mathematically “flown” on 
the IBM 7090 system shown above. 
Each “flight” will take only a few 
minutes on the computer at Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. Reviewing the solar system 
flight calculation are Dr. Wernher 
von Braun (right, above) , director 
of the center; Dr. Helmut Hoelzer 
(left, above, and right) , director of 
the center’s computation division; 
and Dr. Eberhard Rees (center, 
above) , the center’s deputy director 
for research and development. 


Five big problems face computer industry: Lasher 


More than 80 per cent of elec- 
tronic computers sold 10 years from 
now will be used in applications un- 
heard of today, Clair C. Lasher, gen- 
eral manager of General Electric 
Companys Computer Department, 
predicted recently. 

Speaking in New York before the 
annual meeting of the National 


| Federation of Analysts Societies, 


Lasher said that this year’s estimated 
computer industry volume of $1.1 
billion is possible because “there are 


; Many types of computing equipment 


being produced which were imprac- 
tical five years ago, and they are 
being applied to problems and sit- 
uations that were not deemed eco- 
nomical applications five years ago.” 

He traced the phenomenal growth 
of the computer industry “directly 


from the progress of electronics dur- 
ing World War II.” Computers 
“would be no more than a labora- 
tory tool today had it not been for 
the perfection of the modern tech- 
niques of electrical control and am- 
plification, both dependent upon the 
existence of such devices as_ the 
transistor,” Lasher explained. 

He pointed out, however, that five 
major problems now facing the in- 
dustry must be solved if computers 
are to continue to satisfy a funda- 
mental need: 

1. Understanding and deveclop- 
ment of their applications; 

2. Simplifying programming; 

3. Greater reliability of com- 
puters; 

4. Standardization of both hard- 
ware and computer languages; 
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5. Necessity for plowing money 
back into the business for the fu- 
ture, including basic research and 
development, and providing a base 
for continued lease-financing. 

The General Electric computer 
expert described information han- 
dling as one of the important fun- 
damental methods of increasing pro- 
ductivity through automation. He 
described automation “‘not as a prob- 
lem of the future but rather as the 
only solution to a problem of the 
future.” 

As a result, Lasher said, “we be- 
lieve this electronic automation busi- 
ness will have the greatest growth of 
our economy during the 1960's, and 
have a total industry volume of 
more than $20 billion by 1970—up 
more than 300 per cent over last 
year’s estimated industry volume of 
some $6 billion.” Computers, he 
said, are the heart of all automation. 


Rem Rand’s Univac Ill 
has 32,768-word memory 


A solid state computer, Univac 
ILI, described as having a processing 
speed nine times faster than its 
predecessor, Univac II, has been an- 
nounced by Remington-Rand Uni- 
vac Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 
By using printed circuits similar to 
those in Univac Larc, the Univac 
III can maintain the operation of 
peripheral equipment without af- 
fecting the central processor. Fast- 
access magnetic core storage for the 
Univac III is available in multiples 
of 8,192 words with a total memory 
size of 32,768 words. To illustrate 
the processing speed of the new sys- 
tem, the company points out that 
a letter-sized file drawer can_ be 
stored on a single reel of tape and 
read in just 4.8 minutes. Auxiliary 
mass storage is accomplished with 
Uniservo III tape units, which al- 
low reading, writing, and comput- 
ing to be conducted simultaneously 
at a rate of 200,000 digits a second. 
The Univac III on-line card reader 
operates at 700 cards per minute; 
the high speed printer functions at 
700 lines a minute. 

The new Univac III will rent for 
$15,000 to $30,000 a month accord- 
ing to the demands of the user. The 
system is expected to be made avail- 
able on the commercial market in 
approximately 18 months. 
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| ig WHY BUY “JUST ANOTHER” 
a? “mm PHOTOCOPY MACHINE? 


< 


see the 


Photoraptd. 


. ELECTRA 
can Pi 


... THE MOST VERSATILE 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD! 


Now, the new Photorapid Electra combines all 
office copying operations with quality and speed 
unequaled by any other machine! Makes single 
copies...or, with Photorapid’s exclusive Multi- 
copy copy paper, makes three to twelve copies 
from a single negative with no special chemicals 
or attachments! Copies anything the eye can see! 
Anyone can learn in 5 minutes to make perfect 
copies ... copies you'll be proud to show! 

But, that’s not all. The Photorapid Electra 
makes aluminum offset plates, too. With the 
Photorapid MaGi-PLareE, the Electra lets you make 
perfect plates right in your own office! Takes only 
60 seconds! Costs only 39¢ complete! Makes up 
to 40,000 copies! And, it’s the cleanest, easiest 
plate-making process ever developed! 


FREE TRIAL in your PLANT OR OFFICE! 


Photorape 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Call, wire or mail coupon to your nearest Photorapid Division Office. 


CORPORATION 


[------- 


Dept. OM-12 | We would like a free trial of the PHOTORAPID ELECTRA 
236 Fifth Ave. | MULTICOPY AND MAGI-PLATE in our office without 
New York 1, N.Y. obligation. Qm-12 
MUrray Hill 9-3676 ani 
CENTRAL DIVISION | 
Dept. OM-12 | TITLE 
3620 Oakton St. 
Skokie, IIlinois | FIRM NAME 
JUniper 8-1600 ADDRESS 
WESTERN DIVISION 
Z E Ss E 
Dept. OM-12 | city ‘ON TAT 
| 142 Oregon St. ~ | PHONE 


| El Segundo, Calif. . 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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..can help you 


_  ViSIrecord Systems Specialists have 
‘ the know-how to analyze your 
record-keeping set-up. Their 
experience and the facilities avail- 
able to them will enable them to 
provide you with a time and 
money-saving system. Write to 
Dept. OM-4 for case histories on 
above and any other applications. 
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The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 


here’s 
how 
WrIsirecord 


split-second record location 


ooo Gt 

ARMA Division 
American Bosch 
Arma Corp. 


lets one clerk contro! 
20,000 items... 


With the V/SIrecord system, one 
clerk can tell in seconds where and 
by whom one of 20,000 laboratory 
and test instruments is being used 
and when the item is due back for 
re-certification. Scanning all 20,000 
records takes only about an hour. 


---at 

TEXAS 
INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
Apparatus Division 


saved 3500 man hours per year 
following up purchase orders 

The VISIrecord system helped 
lighten the routine load on buyers, 
reduced the possibility of overlook- 
ing delivery dates, virtually elimi- 
nated the possibility of a delivery 
entering the plant without being 
inspected and recorded. 


--.at 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Division of 

General Dynamics 


four personnel department 
employees’ time 


And, all personnel facts, figures and 
statistics on more than 8,000 em- 
ployees in plants and offices across 
the country are available instantly. 


4 


VISIrecord, Inc. 
375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
SYSTEMS SPECIALISTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AUTOMATION IN THE OFFICE 


Control Data Division 
opens computing center 

A computing center has been es- 
tablished by the Computer Division 
of the Control Data Corporation at 
its home office in Minneapolis, 
Minn., according to an announce- 
ment by Frank C. Mullaney, vice 
president and general manager of 
the division. Principal hardware in 
the permanent computer facility is 
Control Data’s large-scale digital 
computer, the 1604. A complement 
of peripheral equipment includes 
two Control Data model 1607 mag- 
netic tape systems, 80-column card 
punching and sensing equipment, 
a high-speed printer, on-line type- 
writers, and high-speed punched pa- 
per tape readers and punches. Con- 
trol Data’s model 160 intermediate 
capacity desk-size computer is also 
a part of the new facility, and a 
satellite in the recently announced 
“satellite computer system.” 

Universities, scientific, and busi- 
ness organizations will have an op- 
portunity to use the computer cen- 
ter facilities on a service bureau 
basis. The center will also be used 
by Control Data to facilitate engi- 
neering design on new systems, as 
a proving ground for new items of 
input-output equipment, and_ for 
its OWn accounting operations. 


NMAA conference elects 
Montgomery as president 
The National Machine Account- 
ants Association elected Lyman W. 
Montgomery as its president during 
the national conference held re- 
cently at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco. Montgomery is a 
charter member of the Shreveport, 
La., chapter of the NMAA, and 
section head of methods and data 
processing for Interstate, Shreve- 
port. He served as national director 
of the NMAA for four years, chair- 
man of chapter organization and 
membership committee (west cen- 
tral division) for two years, na- 
tional vice president of research 
and advisory for one year, and na- 
tional executive vice president for 
one year. As_ president, Mont- 
gomery will assume executive di- 
rection of NMAA’s 160 chapters 
consisting of 14,000 members. 
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FURNITURE SHOWN FROM ART METAL, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


“Fabrilite’* is more than just a smart 
vinyl covering for your office furniture. It has super-strength locked right into 
the fiber. Keeps its trim, decorative look for years...even in the busiest offices. 
Cuts costly upkeep because it sponges clean. Furniture shown is covered in 
“Fabrilite” Cordero that’s as soft as a glove, has a deep-grained custom look. 


It’s just one of the exciting textures available in modern 


living, amazing Du Pont “Fabrilite.” — 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT VINYL UPHOLSTERY 


*“Fabrilite’” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its elastic-supported vinyl! upholstery. 
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DESIGN | 


CONFERENCE ROOM HAS VARIED USES 


No longer merely the sanctum of the board of directors, 


today’s conference room adapts to many company needs 


Unity of design is evident in conference rooms at Continental 
Grain Company. Shown above is small conference room. 


Pe ate _ bss. ad me. ae aes en 
Net as fee ee, é » ie all 


SET 


LO litananien 


: 
ee ; aS eee 


Main board room at Continental Grain is dominated by 14-foot diameter cir- 
cular table. Furniture was designed by Gerald Luss, of Designs for Business. 
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By JOHN ALLAN RHEA 


OF ALL THE AREAS in the of- 
fice, the conference room is prob- 
ably the most versatile. To its tra- 
ditional function as the board of 
directors’ seat of power have been 
added many new uses. These in- 
clude executive committee meet- 
ings, making presentations to cus- 
tomers and evaluating the presen- 
tations of vendors, motion picture 
screenings, staff conferences, cock- 
tail parties, executive luncheons, 
running advertising campaigns “up 
the flag pole,” salesmen’s meetings 
and training sessions, stockholders’ 
meetings, and many other uses, 
which vary from one company to 
another. 

As a result, this multi-purpose 
room must be designed to accomo- 
date two major demands: increased 
usage and greater variety of activ- 
ities conducted within it. 

The first of these demands can be 
resolved through careful planning 
to provide meeting facilities ade- 
quate to the needs of the company. 
A general guide to these needs is 
provided by Sydney G. Rodgers, 
president of the office planning firm 
of Rodgers Associates. He points 
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Highlight of board room at Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. is suspend- 
ed ceiling. Brass pulley light fixture is above circular conference table. 


Private sales lounge at Tower Fabrics, Inc., has all the high-fashion 
appearance essential to fashion fabrics business, yet it is functional. 


Private dining area adjacent to conference room, 
G. H. Walker & Co., Wall Street investment brok- 
ers, features mirror wall and crystal chandelier. 
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out that the conference room 
should be used during at least 50 
per cent of working hours. It is 
also preferable to provide a con- 
ference room for each department 
or division. 

These guides are not inflexible, 
though, because the ability to 
schedule the use of the room and 
the requirements of the department 
using it usually determine whether 
a department needs its own con- 
ference room. A sales department, 
for example, may not be able to 
use a room half the time but still 
must always have a room available 
where salesmen can meet customers. 

In other cases, two or more de- 
partments may share a_ meeting 
room. 

The second problem—wide vari- 
ety of activities—gives the confer- 
ence room a split personality. It 
must be luxurious enough to pre- 
sent a favorable impression of the 
company to visitors, particularly 
stockholders and customers, yet 
functional enough to be a working 
area. Some companies can attord 
separate rooms for each purpose, 
of course, but the high leasing costs 
of space in most metropolitan areas 
make maximum utilization of the 
conference room essential. A con- 
ference room that will comfortably 
accommodate six or eight persons, 
for instance, requires a minimum 
of 150 square feet. 


Sliding panels conceal library in conference room of Henry Holt & Co. 


An example of specialized conference room is this sampling room, designed by Rodgers Associ- 
ates for National Biscuit Co., which is used for sampling recipes prepared in adjacent test kitchen. 
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Yet, conference rooms can also be 


an effective means to save space. POISED 
Robert Gad, director of Shaw-Walk- 
er’s office planning division, calls 
this type of room a “substitute for FQ A 
the promiscuous distribution of 
compartinented space (private of- 
fices).’’ Many employees do not BUSINESS 
D need private offices, according to 
TAKE-OFF? 
’ . | 


Gad, and have them only because 
they are able to convince top man- 
agement that they are essential as 
places to meet occasional visitors. 
By providing multi-use rooms for 
these visits, the number of private 
offices can be reduced to a functional 
minimum. 

Some companies go to the other 
extreme. In addition to furnishing 
private offices to many of their 
management people, they build 
small conference rooms connected 
to these offices for meeting visitors. 
The argument here is that adjoin- 
ing conference rooms permit the 
executive to entertain more than 
one visitor at a time, entertain 
large groups, avoid unwanted vis- 
itors, prevent the visitor from see- | 7) — 
ing an unkempt desk, and speed up > ‘ 


. °° és "7 . , Spring-loaded chair controls 
his visit. . AY). tare K ia ~~ ore on paces a8 
The dim view of the connected : Lia, : this double-breasted sult. 
conference room is that it is no Pe . ae a 3 
more than a_ status symbol. Its 
critics point out that an individual 


conference room smaller than the [ One business hazard you don’t have to put up with any 
private office defeats its own pur- [[\ longer is the coil-spring tilt mechanism in your executive 


pose. Whenever the executive has | aN swivel chair. F ; 

to entertain large groups, he ob- | | ; FIER," In one stroke, the Bassick Flo-Tork chair control has abol- 
« « ’ ! % 3 AF A] . ° ° . 

viously cannot do it in a conference | | ished all the old tilt-chair bugaboos: springs, squeaks, 

aie: iieaiiae dunia Whi mete alien p squirms, and spine-jarring sudden stops at the end of tilt- 


| ing travel. 

And a Flo-Tork equipped chair is so simple, clean-looking, 
smooth-acting...and comfortable...that you really have 
to see it and try it to appreciate it. 


¢ ¢ No unsightly, unsafe, protruding springs — Streamlined 
i Flo-Tork replaces bulky, ugly coil spring with compact, 
room have been determined, the | Special-steel torsion bar lightweight, effective torsion bar—so unobtrusive that only 


next step is to install facilities to that can't even be seen ,esu/ts let you know it’s there. 
from most positions re- 


satisfy estimated needs. These phy- | places unsightly coil No squeaks, no oiling required—Silent Flo-Tork has ny- 

sical requirements will vary with | springs, gives superior lon bearings to take care of that. No metal-to-metal contact 

each company or even with each UR performance. in this tilt mechanism. 

department of the same company. No squirms — Easy Flo-Tork side adjustment lets you adapt to your weight while 
Since the conference room is in- | sitting normally upright—no stoops, no bends, no getting down on the floor or turn- 

tended for meetings of minds, it | ing chair upside down. 

should be designed to eliminate No jars— F lo-Tork brakes you to a gentle stop at end of travel with a natural cush- 

wild colors, bright lighting, and | ioning action. 


And a separate area of the reception 
room is just as good for politely 
turning away unwanted visitors or gd 7 ¢g 
hiding a littered desk. : 
Once the uses of the conference 


high noise levels. Floors, ceilings Office managers: Make sure your next tilting office chairs are equipped with 
aul walls should have a meutral Bassick Flo-Tork—the only modern chair-tilt control. 0.28 
effect on the conferees while they 
| are doing what they came for. ATIEL = 
This does not mean that the en- | THE SU Bas 4 ick oN 
tire room should be furnished in | BASSICK COMPANY - >) 
beige or grey, however, or that al] | BRIOGEPORT 5, CONN. ae tats arte athe ~ 
- - “aay IN CANADA: im 
noise should be eliminated. In fact, | peuveviue, ont. STEWART WARNER CORPORATION 


some noise and some bright colors 
Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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can serve to stimulate interest as 
the conlerence participants enter 
the room. An example is a bright 
carpet, which accomplishes this re- 
sult but does not distract them while 
they are seated at a table since they 
can no longer see it. 

Lighting also should be designed 
to meet specific needs. A high level 
of lighting is essential to persons 
doing fine, detailed work—account- 
ants poring over figures, engineers 
examining blueprints, etc. A group 
of top management persons discuss- 
ing long-range company _ plans 
would require much less light. 

Another physical feature that has 
become almost a trademark of the 


Godfrey Cabot conference room 
boasts rear-view screen. 


Another view of Simmons board room shows spaciousness. Room can accommodate 
eight to ten people for formal conferences; as an executive lounge it can handle 20. 


ee 
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conference room is the long, mas- 
sive table. It has been likened to an 
arena where combatants gather to 
do battle. It is not essential for all 
types of conference rooms. In top 
management meeting rooms a lew 
coffee tables may be substituted, 
and high-backed chairs replaced by 
sofas and lounge chairs. 

When a conference table is neces- 
sary, as it is for many companies, 
the trend is toward round tables. 
Gerald Luss, designer and _ vice 
president of Designs for Business, 
Inc., cites these reasons: The round 
table is the only type that permits 
visual contact among all partici- 
pants, and it eliminates the need 
for shouting to be heard by some- 
one at the other end of a long table. 
Thus, by making conversation 
easier, the round table stimulates 
participation. 

When a group meets at a round 
table, the participants can take any 
seat. This eliminates the pecking 
order but does not diminish the au- 
thority of the presiding officer. The 
chairmanship of the meeting is ob- 
viously located wherever he is sit- 
ting. Experience with round tables, 
however, has not borne out the 
fiction that they promote democ- 
racy in business because the chair- 
man is not really the symbol of au- 
thority, but only the first among 
equals. This fable is reminiscent of 
George Orwell's Animal Farm in 
which all animals are equal, but 
“pigs is more equal.” 

One of the common misuses of 
conference rooms is the annual 
stockholders’ meeting. This was a 
perfectly legitimate function of the 
conference room when corporations 
had few stockholders who could all 
gather in a small room. Today it is 
impractical to have a meeting room 
large enough to handle them if it 
will be used only once or twice a 
year. It is usually cheaper to rent 
a large room in a hotel. 

Another misuse of conference 
rooms is the hand collating of 
memos or bulletins by clerical 
workers who walk around the board 
table gathering sheets. 

Finally, the conference room 
should reflect the company itself— 
its attitudes, its people, its business. 
Like the reception area, the confer- 
ence room is a window to the com- 
pany through which visitors get 
their impression. It is essential that 
this impression be an accurate one. 
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NEW METHODS REDUCE OFFICE NOISE 


Acoustical materials, techniques, enhance office environment 


by JOHN M. SINE 


THE SPARK THAT RAZED Chi- 
cago in 1871 was the signal for a 
new era of architectural innovation. 
The sky was soon to kneel to the 
skyscraper, and the office would no 
longer cower in the corner of the 
factory. For the first time, it was 
possible to unite all the functions 
of a company within a building de- 
signed to accommodate the needs 
of its inhabitants. Functional unity 
was accomplished by a conscious 
grouping of materials and utilities 
into one coherent setting. 

The advent of radiant heating 
and acoustical ceilings which also 
cool has cemented this unity of 
structure, materials, and design. 
Radiant ceilings have been highly 
praised for their acoustical efficiency 
(One manufacturer claims the ceil- 
ing will absorb 90 per cent of the 
sound striking it.) , as well as “draft- 
free” heating comfort. The system 
consists of water-carrying coils (gen- 
erally tube and fin construction) 
suspended from the ceiling be- 
tween a layer of sound absorbing 
material and perforated metal pan- 
els which make the finished ceiling. 
Each metal panel is snapped easily 
to a suspended ‘T-bar and can be 
removed at any time. Manufac- 
turers of the system also make 
lighting fixtures that are inter- 
changeable with the acoustical 
panels and lie flush in the ceiling. 
If a one million-square-foot radiant 
acoustical ceiling recently installed 
in the Shell Centre, London, is in- 
dicative of a trend, the system 
should become very popular. 


Fire retardation is a function also 
served by the acoustical ceiling. 
Acoustical Fire Guard, an incom- 
bustible ceiling tile, is designed to 
protect the structural components 
of a building from fire by resisting 
the transmission of heat through the 
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Owens-Corning Fiberglas ceiling absorbs excess sound in General Fireproofing Bldg. 


ceiling or from one area to another. 
Like a radiant acoustical ceiling, it 
is mechanically suspended. 

Acoustical ceilings are not lim- 
ited to the regimented application 
of oblong or square perforated ceil- 
ing tile. Motif patterned tile is 
available as well as tiles of cor- 
rugated, striated, embossed, or fis- 
sure design. The application of 
acoustical tile is commensurate 
with the purpose and imagination 
of the designer. A mural of a local 
skyline was carved in one installa- 
tion of acoustical tile of mineral 
composition. Although porous and 
sound absorbent, the tile allowed 
the artist to carve clean lines. The 
result was a first-class artistic and 
decorative presentation. 

Sound inhibitors are not restrict- 
ed to the ceiling. A naked room will 
reverberate with the sound of nor- 
mal voices. But add a few pictures, 
a piece of furniture, and the noise 
becomes less spirited. Place a carpet 


on the floor and there is further re- 
duction of unwanted noise. 

Carpeting is perhaps the only 
floor material with the potential of 
reducing impact noise in the room 
in which it is created, as well as 
preventing it from moving down- 
ward. The cushion effect of carpet 
obviously eliminates such noises as 
heel tapping and the ordinary 
sounds of moving traffic. Moreover, 
tests made by the National Bureau 
of Standards proved carpeting cap- 
able of absorbing air-borne noises 
to a significant degree. Not only is 
carpeting acoustically efficient, it is 
an object of high design and a tra- 
ditional symbol of luxury. 

An office building that has been 
planned and constructed to acous- 
tical advantage will have offices 
most needful of quiet located in the 
area farthest from disturbing sound. 
Additional application of sound ab- 
sorbing materials in such buildings 
would be slight and considerably 
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Schematic drawing shows interior of 
Johns-Manville radiant acoustical ceiling. 


The Gates Acoustinet device, using mold- 
ed fiber glass, quiets teletype machines. 
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less expensive. When offices are re- 
designed, even redecorated, it is ad- 
visable to consult an acoustical en- 
sineer or a designer with similar 
capabilities. These experts can often 
bring about optimum sound levels 
by making simple changes in speci- 
fications such as an absorbent fur- 
niture fabric, floor-to-ceiling drapes, 
large planters, a tapestry, or more 
complex additions such as break- 
ing a concave wall into several con- 
vex curves. Flat surfaces tend to 
reflect sound. Concave surfaces of- 
ten focus sound undesirably and 
are generally considered hard to 
treat acoustically. ‘The convex sur- 
lace, however, tends to disperse 
sound evenly throughout the room. 

Open work areas require specific 
acoustical attention, especially in 


Ceiling texture is achieved with Plaid 
Celotone, acoustical tile by Celotex Corp. 


accounting departments where of- 
fice machinery has been installed in 
proximity to employees engrossed 
in the finer points of company fi- 
nance. Partitions of the movable 
type, placed indiscriminately, and 
with thought only to division of 
space, though are often self-defeat- 
ing. A partition over which normal 
conversations or ringing telephones 
can be heard is a potentiai liability. 
It might provide visual privacy and, 
in turn, create auditory curiosity 
which disrupts thought processes 
and breaks down work routines. 

Such occurrences can easily be 
omitted by planning not only space 
and work flow, but the total con- 
dition of the working area: air, 
light, heat, sound, etc. Obvious er- 
rors in sound control are often 
made which might have been elimi- 
nated through consultation with an 
acoustical engineer. 

A comfortable level of sound 
within the office can be achieved in 
two basic ways: by eliminating or 
reducing the sound at its vibratory 
source and by absorbing excessive 
sound, 

What is sound? It is a pulsation 
of air pressure emanating from 
a vibratory source that stimulates 
auditory nerves of the ear which, in 
turn, transmit the sensation to the 
auditory center of the brain. The 
brain interprets the stimulus as 
sound, 

A decibel is the unit of measure- 
ment for the loudness of sound (the 
physical intensity of a sound wave) . 
The average person finds levels of 
sound above 85 decibels uncomfort- 
able and disturbing. At 130 deci- 
bels sound becomes painful to the 
ear. The recommended level of 
sound to be maintained in the back- 
ground of a general office area is 
from 40 to 55 decibels. 

Vibrating machinery causes most 
ol the unpleasant sounds found in 
the office, although means are 
available by which machine noises 
can be rendered 
Shock-absorbing 


less disturbing. 
machine mount- 
ings are made for larger equipment 
and are relatively easy to install. 
Special disk-type mountings, said to 
absorb an appreciable amount of 
vibration from smaller machines, 
are also available. A machine for 
desk top operation can be quieted 
by placing it on a felt or rubber 
sound absorbent pad. A decorative 
effect can be achieved, and the 
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acoustical efficiency increased, by 
covering the pad with an attractive 
square of carpeting. 


Acoustical hoods that cover the | ' S - 


machine on three sides and top 
have been found especially success- 
ful for equipment not requiring the 
constant attention of an operator. 


A teletype machine or automatic | 


typewriter in an open ofhce area 


can create unpredictable disturb- | 


ances if the sound is not consider- 


ably muffled. A hood device should | 
not make the machine inaccessable | 


on any occasion, and should be il- 
luminated from within for operator 
visibility. 

Current acoustical theory  sug- 
gests that the “content” of sound 
be isolated as much as possible. The 
conversation of two persons in an 
open work area should not be in- 
telligible to persons outside the im- 
mediate vicinity. The “content” of 
the conversation — its audibility — 
must be suppressed and released 
into the general undercurrent of 
non-disturbing office noise. In one 
office an undercurrent of noise was 
artificially induced to counteract 
an over-acousticized space: a single 
air conditioner was installed to 
provide a constant low-level flow of 
sound that 
from otherwise distinct, and = dis- 
turbing, noises. 

Excessive sound that cannot be 
eliminated at the source must be 


absorbed throughout the room. For | 
surface to 


reflected from 
surface, acoustical materials such as 
tile, fabric, and carpeting must be 
applied. Two 
commonly used in grading acousti- 
cal materials: SAC (Sound Absorb- 
tion Coefficient) represents the 
peak performance of a material at 
a specified pitch; NRC (Noise Re- 
duction Coefficient) is the most 
useful measurement for office pur- 


sounds 


poses since it registers the average | 


sound absorption over a full range 
of pitches which normally reach the 
human ear. The NRC of acoustical 
tile generally runs from .50 to .80, 
and may rise to .90 in high per- 
formance installations. 

The science of acoustics is closely 
related to the art of decoration. 
Products such as acoustical paint 


disclose an inseparable quality, an | 
elemental relationship between the | 
science and the art—both of which 


we recognize as inseparable from 
modern office design. 
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Model 28-STA 
as pictured with 
combination upholstery 


$'7295 


($76.95 in Zone 2)* 
$5 less in all 
Naugahyde upholstery 


Big in comfort and value 


@ Compare this imposing, enormously comfortable executive pos- 
ture chair with others costing much more. It’s the showpiece of 
the deluxe Cosco ‘Director’ Series—fit seating for a man of stand- 
ing! Dual-contour molded foam rubber seat. Foam-cushioned back- 
rest, upholstered front and back. Foam-cushioned armrests. Quiet, 
long-wearing Nylon tilt bearings. Six posture adjustments for your 


| day-long comfort. It’s a greater value because all parts, except 


casters, are made by Cosco, permitting precise quality control and 
greater economy for you. Discover how this and other Cosco 
chairs can help you and your staff feel better and work better. 


Phone your nearby Cosco dealer now, or write for complete catalog. 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC., DEPT. OM-86, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


A—Model 25-S Secretarial Chair, 
$42.95 ($46.95)* 


B—Model 27-LA Conference Arm 
| Chair, $39.95 ($43.95)* 
| C—Model 23-LD General Chair, 
$19.95 ($21.95)* 
D—Comparable values in sofas, 
settees, chairs, tables. 


*(Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states) 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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THE OFFICE EQUIPMENT and 
supplies industry will cross the five 
billion dollar mark in manufactur- 
ers’ sales this year. 


This new record, climaxing a 
decade of dramatic growth, is re- 
vealed in a new economic survey 
conducted for Office Management 
and American Business by D’Orsey 
Hurst and Co., New York consult- 
ing and market research firm. 


os 


Since the figures in the survey 
are based on manufacturers’ prices 
at the plant, and do not reflect re- 
tail mark-up for the equipment and 
supplies sold through dealers, or 
shipping costs, the total size of the 
market at the consumer level can be 
confidently estimated as six billion 
dollars or more. 


a 
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Basis of the 1960 predictions in 
all categories of office equipment 
and supplies were sales figures from 
the 1954 and 1958 Census of Manu- 
facturers. An annual growth rate 
between the 1954 and 1958 levels 
was established in each category, 
mathematically evaluated and ad- 
justed, and then projected through 
the end of this year to arrive at the 
1960 estimates of total volume ol 
sales. Figures were checked with in- 
terested associations, and individ- 
ual manufacturers to assure the 
greatest possible degree of accuracy. 


The five billion plus manutac- 
turers’ market is composed of these 
four major components: 

1. Office Machines. Vhis group 
consists of estimated producers’ 
sales of computing machines (S1,- 
220,000,000) typewriters ($190,000,- 
000) and other office machines 
($320,000,000). This group totals 


OFFICE MARKET WILL PASS 
SIX BILLION FIGURE IN 1960 


Estimate is based on Office Management survey 


which indicates factory sales will exceed five billion 


$1,730,000,000 at the manufacturer's 
level. 

2. Office Furniture and Fixtures. 
The 1960 sales of these products, 
which include desks, chairs, shelv- 
ing, partitions, and related items, 
are estimated at $635,000,000. 

3. Office Supplies. Manufactur- 
ers’ shipments in this area, which 
includes pens and pencils, binders, 
various types of paper, carbon pa- 
per, and other supplies such as rub- 
ber bands, erasers, and ink, are 
estimated at $1,928,000,000 — for 
1960. 

4. Other Equipment and Fur- 
nishings Sold to Offices. This cate- 
gory includes a large array of items 
that are purchased by offices al- 
though office purchases may be only 
a relatively small part of total sales. 
Specifically, but not inclusively, the 
items in this area include hard and 
soft floor coverings, ceiling tiles, air 
conditioners and water coolers, 
lighting fixtures, blinds, draperies, 
and other furnishings produced pri- 
marily for the consumer market. 
Offices currently buy an estimated 
$750,000,000 worth of products in 
this category. 

Purchases of items for office use 
in these four categories are expected 
to total $5,043,000,000 in 1960. 

In terms of growth, computers 
and related accounting equipment 
—electronic, electro-mechanical, and 
manual—have experienced the most 
spectacular results. Manufacturers’ 
shipments were $501,100,000 in 
1954, $968,000,000 in 1958, and are 
estimated at $1,220,000,000 in 1960. 
The category includes account- 
ing and bookkeeping machines; 
punched card systems and cash reg- 
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isters; adding machines; calculators; 
electronic computers and electronic 
data processing machines, parts, 
and attachments. Computers alone 
experienced a growth from $35,- 
600,000 in 1954 to $340,500,000 in 
1958. For 1960 the figure is esti- 
mated at $520,000,000. 

Typewriters, stimulated by the 
advent of electric models, experi- 
enced a substantial annual growth 
rate, and 1960 manufacturers’ ship- 
ments are estimated at $190,000,- 
000. Electric typewriters, which will 
make up an estimated $73,000,000 
of these sales, have had a 15 per 
cent growth rate. 

Photocopying, microfilming, and 
related supplies are now an esti- 
mated $135,000,000-a-year market 
which would represent a 13 per 
cent annual growth rate. Dictating 
machines, meanwhile, have re- 
mained stable at about $21,000,000 
a year. 


Furniture sales rising 


Office furniture and fixtures are 
estimated at $635,000,000 for 1960, 
which would be 8 per cent growth 
over 1959. This is based on a pro- 
jection of the growth from 1954 
($395,300,000) to 1958 ($547,800,- 
000). The breakdown of this cate- 
gory shows these 1960 estimates; 
metal furniture, $325,000,000; wood 
furniture, $75,000,000; partitions, 
shelving, and lockers, $187,000,000; 
safes and vaults, $48,000,000. 

The 1960 total of manufacturers’ 
shipments of writing equipment is 
estimated at $218,000,000. By com- 
parison, it was $169,100,000 in 1954 
and $200,400,000 in 1958. Pens and 
mechanical pencils are expected to 
make up $145,000,000 of the 1960 
total, lead pencils and crayons, 

73,000,000. 

Sales of loose-leaf binders and de- 
vices, expected to total $110,000,000 
in 1960, are growing at about 8 per 
cent a year. Sales were $70,500,000 
and $95,200,000 in 1954 and 1958, 
respectively. Manufacturers’ ship- 
ments of blankbooks and paper rul- 
ing are growing at 15 per cent an- 
nually—from $60,800,000 in 1954 
to $107,500,000 in 1958 to an esti- 
mated $140,000,000 in 1960. 

Envelopes will gross $270,000,000 
for manufacturers in 1960, accord- 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY GROWTH RATES (SELECTED ITEMS) 


Estimated 
1954 manu- 1958 manu- Estimated annual 
facturers’ facturers’ production growth 
ITEM shipments shipments in 1960 rate 


Accounting and bookkeeping machines $ 80,200,000 $102,300,000 $ 115,000,000 6% 


Punched card systems and cash registers 190,900,000 194,500,000 


196,000,000 0 


Adding machines 48,500,000 45,600,000 45,000,000 0 
Calculators 39,300,000 47,400,000 52,000,000 5 
Electronic computers and data processing 

machines 35,600,000 340,500,000 520,000,000 * 
Parts and attachments 64,900,000 161,600,000 200,000,000 11 
Other computing and related machines 41,700,000 76,100,000 92,000 000 10 


Total computing machines 


Typewriters (total) 


Photocopying, microfilming and related 


supplies 65,400,000 105,300,000 


Dictating machines 

Metal furniture 

Wood furniture 

Partitions, shelving, and lockers 


Safes and vaults 


123,500,000 164,900,000 


20,500,000 


193,500,000 273,600,000 


$501,100,000 $968,000,000 $1,220,000,000 12% 


190,000,000 7% 


135,000,000 13 
21,000,000 21,000,000 0 


325,000,000 9 


52,400,000 68,300,000 75,000,000 7 
115,400,000 160,900,000 187,000,000 8 
34,000,000 43,000,000 48,000,000 6 


Total office furniture and fixtures $395,300,000 $547,800,000 $ 635,000,000 8% 


Writing equipment (pens and pencils) 161,100,000 200,400,000 


218,000,000 5% 


*Due to rapid growth of electronic data processing industry, percentage would not be 


meaningful. 


ing to the survey's estimates. Ship- 
ments were $197,300,000 in 1954 
and $241,700,000 in 1958. The 1960 
estimate for carbon paper, stencils, 
and inked ribbons is $130,000,000, 
which represents a 7 per cent an- 
nual increase from $91,000,000 in 
1954 and $119,400,000 in 1958. Of- 
fice paper is also experiencing a 7 
per cent annual growth rate. Fig- 
ures are $430,200,000 in 1954, $570,- 
500,000 in 1958, and an estimated 


$650,000,000 production in 1960. 

The dramatic and continuing 
rise in the total market for office 
products, of course, reflects to a 
degree the prosperity of business in 
general and the continuing expan- 
sion of the markets which business 
serves. In addition, however, specific 
trends in the economy have forced 
the expansion of the office market 
at an even higher rate than that 
existing for the economy asa whole. 
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Among these trends are the ac- 
celerated rate ol office building con- 
struction, the growth in office work- 
er employment, intensified techni- 
cal development, and expanded use 
of specialized equipment. All con- 
tribute to make the office equip- 
ment industry one of the most dyna- 
mic sectors of the American econ- 
omy. 


The record growth of the office 
equipment industry is also indica- 
tive of a significant transformation 


of the nation’s business structure 
and operations which began alter 
World War II and gathered mo- 
mentum with the recent prosperity. 
One of the forces at work is a sub- 
stantial increase in the size of firms 
resulting from mergers. Although 
growth enables firms to effect num- 
erous economies in production and 
distribution, it simultaneously com- 
pounds the problems of administra- 
tion. Organization, controls, record 


keeping, departmentalization, su- 
pervision, reporting, and other 
functions of administration have 


grown steadily more complex in the 
period since the war. 

Moreover, heightened competi- 
tion in the market place, rapid 
changes in the structure of demand, 
and a continuous flow of new 
products have given planning and 
general administration an increased 
importance in modern business. As 
a result, “the office’ has become as 
important as the assembly line for 
successful marketing in today’s 
economy. 


Today, the office is as important as the assembly line 


A few simple figures illustrate 
this change. During the past decade 
the total number of persons em- 
ployed in non-agricultural pursuits 
increased by some 13 per cent, but 
those working in manufacturing 
rose only 3.5 per cent. Within man- 
ufacturing itself, the number of 
production workers actually  de- 
clined during the decade, while 
other employment—clerical, profes- 
sional, administrative—advanced by 
45 per cent. 

The total office population (in- 
cluding government )is now  16,- 
469,000 and is distributed as_ fol- 
lows: 

One in every 174 office workers is 
in mining. 


One in every 49 office workers is 
in construction. 

One in every three office workers 
is in manutacturing. 

One in every nine office workers 
is in transportation or communica- 
tion. 

One in every seven office workers 
is in wholesale or retail trade. 

One in every 10.6 ofhice workers 
is in finance, insurance, or real es- 
tate. 

One in every 54.7 office workers 
is in service industries. 

One in every 3.6 office workers is 
in government service at either the 
federal, state, or local level. 


The increase in the office work 
force and the greater complexity of 
the administrative function have 


triggered sharp gains in construc- 
tion of additional office space. In a 
period of prosperity this demand 
has been met by an accelerated 
building boom. Over the past five 
years total construction—houses, 
stores, schools, factories, ofhce build- 
ings, roads, etc.—increased by about 
30 per cent, as measured in dollar 
value. Office building construction 
alone, during the same period, has 
grown by 50 per cent. 

The industry has also experi- 
enced considerable thrust through 
the innovation and development of 
new products. Many items long in 
the field have been so improved as 
to hasten obsolescence of existing 
equipment. Electric typewriters are 
an example. The most explosive 
developments, however, have been 
in the entire computer machine 
business. Here vastly new concepts 
and equipment have been devel- 
oped which not only make possible 
a sharply increased efficiency in 
standard ofhce operations, but also 
have opened up enormous new vis- 
tas of control and planning. 


ett 
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= | If youre fussy about getting good copies 
-get a Kodak Verifax Copier! 


| Verifax copies spoil you for all others. They have the look and feel of good 
letterheads .. . are a pleasure to read, handle, file. Also, they are as accurate 
as the originals . . . and they won't fade or darken over the years. 


See how your secretary can make 5 of these dry, white, more VERIFAX BANTAM 
usable copies in 1 minute for 24%2¢ each with Kodak’s $99.50 COPIER, Model A 
Verifax Bantam. Phone local Verifax dealer (see Yellow Pages 
under duplicating or photocopying machines), or write Eastman 
Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 
4, N.Y. for booklet describing all Verifax Copier models. 


other models 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice. 7 j er pile ny bs “ 
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MAILROOM EQUIPMENT, TIME RECORDERS, 
AND NUMBERING MACHINES 


By MARY D. LYONS 


THE ITEMS mentioned in this 
section under the heading of mail- 
room equipment are often located 
in departments other than the mail- 
room. Addressing and collating de- 
vices, for instance, are very often sit- 
uated in stenographic and duplicat- 
ing areas. However, all of the 
equipment to be discussed—address- 
ing equipment, collators, folding 
and inserting machines, opening 
and sealing machines, postage met- 
ering machines, stamp affixing ma- 
chines, postal scales, and sorting de- 
vices—play an essential role in the 
mailing function. 

The second category of office 
tools discussed in this section is 


numbering machines and time 
stamps. 
The most common types of 


addressing devices “print” addresses 
from embossed metal plates, spirit 
masters, and stencils. The masters 
for the last two types can be pre- 
pared in individual form or in 
strips and rolls. 

A form of coding is employed 
for many techniques so that classes 
of addressees can be withdrawn 
from master files for selective mail- 
ings. Some machines are able to 
select. addresses automatically; in 
others, the codes simply enable in- 
dividual addressees in a particular 
category or group to be identified 
by the operator as he meets them. 

There are various methods em- 
ployed to simplify the addressing 
process. Punched card postcards, 
for instance, are a big help since 
they eliminate the inserting process. 
They are used feasibly, however, 
only in companies where other op- 
erations are also handled by punched 
card equipment. Window envelopes 
are another catalyst to mailing ef- 
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ficiency since they not only reduce 
the addressing anathema, but also 
eliminate the possibility of sending 
mail in the wrong’ envelope. 

More intriguing and complicated 
methods utilized today include an 
adaptation of the photo-electric re- 
production method known as fac- 
simile, and of an “electrostatic” 
process in which an optical system 
projects an address onto a label in 
such a manner as to create an elec- 
trical charge; the charged characters 
and numerals attract oppositely 


charged ink in the form of a spray. 
The latter technique, not unlike the 
xerographic copying process, is ca- 
pable of operating at speeds of 
thousands of lines per minute. 
Integrated data processing  sys- 
incorporate 


tems both these 


methods. Names and addresses 
themselves can be prepared 
automatically from such “common 
language” inputs as punched cards 
and punched tape. The fact that 
the processes are actually able to 
“read” the printed material on 
them means that the addressing 
equipment can be integrated into 
a system under automatic control, 
regardless of how the address cards 
or tapes are prepared. 

Embossed plates may also be pre- 
pared automatically by the use of 
graphotypes controlled by punched 
tape; while spirit masters and sten- 
cils may be created by one of the 
diverse forms of automatic typing. 

A few machines not only address 
but also print the entire letter in- 
cluding date, letterhead, and _ sig- 


Elliott Adressing Machine Company’s Model G-EW features automatic operation, 
versatility and selectivity; it can address up to 10,000 pieces of mail per hour. 
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nature. Thus the complete letter 
can be prepared and addressed in 
one run through the machine. Some 
machines integrate accounting func- 
tions into the addressing process. 
Their ability to punch and imprint 
cards, accumulate totals, and _per- 
form numbering and sorting opera- 
tions outdoes human efficiency in 
both speed and accuracy. 

There are basic manual devices 
employed for the addressing process: 
Hand stamps used for addressing 
cartons and packages are a big help 
in the mailroom; so are hand-held 
addressing devices which contain 
spirit master rolls holding a list of 
names and addresses. The variety of 
addressing equipment is, obviously, 
extensive, and it vacillates in de- 
gree from highly complex machin- 


Friden’s Multi-Sealer is an all-electric, high-speed machine designed to help meet out- 
going mail schedules, payrolls, statements, and invoice mailings. 


ery very elementary manual devices. 

Collators might be considered the 
big brothers of addressing machines. 
Any of the usual sibling rivalry is, 
however, remarkably absent in the 
family of mailroom equipment. 
Each part helps and depends upon 
the other for the entire sustenance 
of the mailroom process. 

The most elementary type of 
collating apparatus is a rack in 
which stacks of pages may be placed 
in sequence so that they may be 
gathered and arranged into indi- 
vidual sets. More advanced models 
employ bins. The pages are collated 
from the bins (one page from each 


Model 5500 postage meter mailing machine by Pitney-Bowes seals, stamps, stacks in 
one operation. It prints postage from one-half cent to $1.09'2 in a single meter stamp. 
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bin) to make complete sets. In 
situations where a feeding mecha- 
nism is provided from each bin, a 
basic mechanical collation can exist. 
This is accomplished through the 
use of an arm which moves in and 
out of each bin taking the top 
sheet from the stack in order that 
it may be placed in proper sequence 
with sheets from the other bins. 
The series of arms so used are op- 
erated mechanically so that they are 
coordinated and may be easily op- 
erated. This type of collator may 
use foot control, manual power, or 
operate electrically. 

In other collators, the stacks are 
so arranged that as the top sheets 
are taken away, they are gathered 
mechanically, as by riding on a 
moving belt. This technique per- 
mits many kinds of arrangements. 
In some cases, for example, the 
stacks are placed vertically while 
others are set in a horizontal se- 
quence. Some collators carry the 
stacks in pockets which are mounted 
to rotate either vertically or hori- 
zontally. 

While friction feeds are included 
in a great many collating machines, 
there are others which depend upon 
a suction-type, or vacuum feed. The 
more expensive machines offer a 
variety of safety devices to prevent 
misfeeding. Some measure the thick- 
ness of pages gathered from each 
stack, and, should double loading 
occur, the machine stops and a 
warning signal is given. Others are 
equipped with photoelectric celis 
scanning each station in order to 
stop the machine should a_ blank 
page appear in a stack. A wide 
variety of accessories is offered with 
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the more complex machines. Among 
these are counting, folding, stitch- 
ing, stapling, and offset stacking fa- 
cilities. 

The Rotomatic Collator recently 
introduced by Thomas Collator In- 
dustries, Inc. is said to collate in any 
sheet combination from sets of 50 
sheets down to sets of two sheets. 
Several separate collating jobs can 
be run at the same time. The ma- 
chine’s versatility is controlled by a 
push button programmer. By pre- 
setting the color-coded push but- 
tons, stations pick up or skip as 
desired. The entire machine can be 
cleared by simply pushing two but- 
tons. Depending on the speed ol 
operation desired, the Rotomatic 
will automatically collate, count, 
stagger, or stitch from 15,000 to 
25,000 sheets per hour. 

Every sheet collated is precisely 
measured to assure that there are 
no misses, and that only one sheet 
passes through at a time. If more 
than one sheet should go by, or if 
a sheet is skipped, the machine 
stops instantly, a warning light goes 
on indicating the type of error, and 
a pointer shows where the miss or 
double occurred. 

Postage Metering Machines 

Postage metering equipment 
prints postage directly onto envel- 
opes or onto postage labels or strips 
which are to be affixed to mailing 
pieces. Because the postage so 
printed is equivalent in amount to 
U. S. Government stamps of the 
same value, its use is controlled by 
strict government regulation. 

The total postage for a unit is 
purchased in advance at the post 
office, and the amount paid for is 
set into a locked meter located 
somewhere in the machine. As post- 
age is printed, its value is sub- 
tracted from the amount in the 
meter. The meters in all but the 
smallest machines are made de- 
tachable for convenience in tak- 
ing them to the post office. Besides 
printing the postage, such machines 
also print a dated postmark and, 
if desired, some form of postmark 
advertising. 

The most feasible of these 
machines for small office usage are 
those which are operated by hand. 


Larger models may be stocked 
with automatic loading devices. 
54 
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Postage metering facilities may be 
incorporated into machines which 
fold, gather, inset, seal, and stack 
mail all in one operation. 

Stamp Affixing Machines 

Most stamp affixing machines are 
designed to apply ordinary postage 
stamps directly to mailing pieces. In 
those companies which have no 
postage metering machines, this 
equipment is a blessing. Accessory 
facilities for afhxing stamps are 
often discovered in large labeling 
machines and other members of the 
“family of mailroom.” 

Postal Scales 

Postal scales differ from each 
other in both size and quality. 
Models range from small letter 
scales to scales designed to weigh 
parcel post packages. If scales do 
not have good quality workman- 
ship, they may be inaccurate and 
will create a problem whichever way 
the error occurs: A reading which is 
inordinately high results in unnec- 
essary postage expenditure. A read- 
ing which is too low will undoubt- 
edly result in one of those annoying 
postage-due letters that is apt to 
make the recipient unhappy and 
doubtful about the sender’s mail- 
room techniques. 

Scales vary also in their weighing 
methods. Some employ springs, 
while gravity scales use a system of 
balances. Indicators differ in ar- 
rangement, information, and _ legi- 
bility. One feature designed to guard 
against misreading the scale is the 
so-called “gunsight” indicator, by 
which only the pertinent portion 
of the indicator scale is exposed to 
view at one time. 

Sorting Devices 

A common type of mail sorting 
device is a large case or table 
equipped with bins or racks for 
different classes of addressees. The 
equipment is often large and may 
be custom built. 

There also exist very simple sort- 
ing «devices called desk-top racks 
consisting of flat boards with hinged 
dividers for handling small volumes 
of material. This type of equipment 
is often originally designed for use 
in accounting departments rather 
than the mailroom, and much of it 
is made in sizes for checks and other 
material not of letter size. However, 
since some of it has mailroom appli- 
cations, it is listed here in cases 
where manufacturers state that 
their sorters are so used. 


Master Addresser’s new Model 99. 


a 


Martin Yale’s “Premier” Auto-Opener. 


Addressing machine by Nettle Mfg. Co. 
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Numbering machines, time re- 
corders and stamps, and check de- 
vices are found in every office, re- 
gardless of its size, and, although 
they may be used for a variety of 
purposes, they are all linked to- 
gether through the fact that they 
all have printing mechanisms. 

It has been suggested that these 
comparatively simple devices could 
logically be included in the wide 
range of office machinery which has 
been used to further the trend ol 
simplifying and integrating work 
procedure. During recent years 
much work has been done in this 
area so that certain models of the 
equipment on the market today, 
in combination with other units, 
do indeed fall into the category of 
integrated data processing equip- 
ment. 

One example of this is an auto- 
matic payroll auditing system which 
consists of a special time clock that 
punches a series of time-identifica- 
tion holes in each employee's time 
card plus an “auditor” that auto- 
matically audits the card and prints 
the time of a full pay period on it. 
The time recorder not only prints 
the time, but also punches a set of 
two time-identification holes on the 
outer edge to denote each “in” and 
“out” the employee makes. When 
the cards are sent through the audit- 
ing unit at the end of the pay 
period, they are scanned by sensi- 
tive photoelectric cells. ‘The cards 
that show a full pay period of reg- 
ular work are thus stamped, while 
irregular cards are sorted and ejected 
into another tray. This system can 
be integrated with data processing 
systems by equipping the auditing 
unit with an optional automatic key 
punch for tabulating machines. It 
can also be used with conventional 
systems. In either case, it does pro- 
vide a high degree of mechaniza- 
tion and speed for payroll audit- 
ing, as the “auditor” has a speed 
of 1,800 time cards per hour. 

An electric time stamp that 
punches the time information on 
tabulating cards is another machine 
on the market today which is even 
more directly connected with data 
processing units. After the cards 
are punched they may be processed 
through any of the firm’s data pro- 
cessing machines. 

There are also automatic electric 
printing heads used for signing, 
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Pitney-Bowes mailing scales have 
an automatic precision mechanism 


| that doesn’t weaken or grow stiff, 


holds its accuracy year after year. The 
chart is eye high. The markings which 
include recently increased parcel post 
rates, are large and legible. 

The hairline indicator registers 
instantly, shows the exact postage 
required. Mailing is easier and faster. 
And the scale soon pays for itself in 
postage saved, and embarrassing 
“Postage Dues” are avoided. 

There are seven PB models; 
including an international postage 
scale for foreign mail; one for parcel 
post, with 70 Ib. capacity; and an 
accurate little beam scale for the 
small office. Call any Pitney-Bowes 
office for the scale you need. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal Rates, 
including recently increased parcel post rates. 


Mailing Scales 


Originator of the postage meter... 
139 offices in U.S. and Canada 


®p 


Pitney-Bowes 


Won't accept 
“Postage Dues” 


That's policy in many companies 
today. So the mail goes back to the 
sender, who must pay the postage 
due. Plus the postage for remailing. 
Plus the delay in delivery. And plus 
perhaps the poor impression 
“Postage Due” leaves with the 
addressee. Need a better reason for 
an honest accurate mailing scale, 
one that won't underweigh? 

If your old scale overweighs, 
then youre wasting postage. And a 
Jew overpayments of four cents each 
day uses up a lot of cash in a year. 

Why not check your old scale 
now? And then look at Pitney-Bowes 
precision mailing scales? 
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TOOLS J OF THE OFFICE] 


endorsing, or cancelling checks, 
which may be used with the firm’s 
mailing machines so that in addi- 
tion to accomplishing their regular 
functions, the combined units will 
also insert, seal, and count pay- 
check envelopes. 

Although numbering machines, 
time recorders and stamps, and 
check devices all serve different 
functions, they are designed with 
the characteristics of flexibility and 
versatility, so that certain models 
will perform all operations, while 
even the simplest of them may per- 
form two jobs. A perforating num- 
bering machine, for instance, can 
also be used as a check canceller. 

Numbering machines have proved 
their value in all departments of a 
company. Aside from their use in a 
mailroom, they are used for stamp- 
ing invoices, receipts, and a great 
many other documents. Another 
application of these machines is that 
of handling installment loan pay- 
ments. This is especially true of 
numbering units which perforate, 


since the stamping of a page in a 
coupon book at the time of payment 
eliminates the need for further re- 
ceipts. 

A variety of numbering machines 
is available on the market. They 
may be operated electrically, man- 
ually, or by foot pedal. Various 
type faces are available and_ the 
machines offer a wide range of sizes. 
There is also variety in the number 
of digits that can be printed at one 
time. 

Special symbols are also offered 
with some of the machines as are 
certain words such as PAID, 
REC'D, and COD, to further aid 
in the classification and sorting of 
documents. Some of these units 
feature interchangeability of several 
plates so that one machine can be 
used for many different numbering 
jobs. There are a number of meth- 
ods of numbering available, such as 
consecutive, repeat, skip, duplicate, 
triplicate, quadruplicate, and up to 
12 movements on some models. 


Various means of manipulating the 
desired sequence of movements are 
offered. 

Time recorders and stamps not 
only provide the payroll depart- 
ment with accurate records: they 


New features announced for Scriptomatic Model 10 Addressing Machine at recent na- 
tional sales meeting in Philadelphia include new bulk feeder and conveyor stacker. 
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Cincinnati Time Recorder’s “Paymaster.” 


Martin Yale’s Premier Auto-Folder. 


Moistener from Ameurope, Inc. 


Recent numbering machine model from 
American Numbering Machine Company. 
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Four factors govern selection of time clock 


are also invaluable in work con- 
trol since they can record the time 
of receipt of mail and other papers, 
and thus help insure efficient proc- 
essing. Models which can record 
elapsed time are also of immense 
value in establishing operator pro- 
duction and work volume standards 
for an office, since they can furnish 
daily time and quantity records by 
job and individual. Some of the 
“elapsed” time recorders will com- 
pute the time automatically and 
deduct non-working time. 

Time recorders and stamps also 
vary greatly in their features. The 
wide range of models available is 
olten confusing to a firm that has 
to decide which model will be best 
for its operations. It has been sug- 
gested that the four major factors 
which should govern the selection 
of a time clock are: the number of 
employees, the payroll period, the 
usage of such a unit (payroll, job 
cost, or combination) , and the lay- 
out of the factory or office. Some 
authorities recommend that a time 
clock be used for each 100 em- 
ployees, while others feel that 50 
should be the maximum number. 
Obviously, the time clock must be 
compatible with the payroll period 
and the card used to record weekly, 
bi-weekly, semi-monthly, or month- 
ly pay periods. The use of the ma- 


chine is closely related to its posi- 
tion in the office or factory. Clocks 
may be mounted on a 
placed on a stand or table, in loca- 
tions that offer the greatest accessi- 
bility and efficiency. 

The units may print up-the-card, | 
down-the-card, across-the-card 
be powered by several different 
means. Automatic features and | 
safety devices prevent double regis- | 
tration. They can spotlight irreg- | 
ular times by use of a second color | 

| 


or out-of-line recording. They can 
also be used with microfilm, print 
the time in combination of units 
such as hours, minutes, seconds, 
hundreths of hours or continental 


units, perforate, and print words or | [ 


legends. 
Some can be joined to bell-ring- | 
ing or buzzer devices to sound the 


beginning and end of work periods. | | : 


Special units are also available for 
specialized work such as the remote- | 
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wall, or | 


and | | 


controlled units used in fire-alarm 
systems wherein the time and date 
is printed on the ticket tape, or 
units for the stock exchange where 
the time is printed in tenths of 
minutes. Other units, equipped 
with batteriés, are designed for use 
in field work and may be mounted 
on trucks or utilized for various ap- 
plications away from the office. 
Check devices may be used for a 


variety of purposes. There are mod- 
els which not only cancel checks, 
but also invoices, notes, and pass- 
books. These units may also be 
used to validate purchase orders, to 
receipt insurance premiums, bills 
of lading, freight waybills, to mark 
coupon payment books for banks 
and loan companies, and to code 
various materials such as packaged 
food and drugs. Other machines 


“T hate to admit it... 


but since our 


new Thomas, collating 


is almost fun.” 


Next to a run in my new nylons 
... nothing annoyed me more than 
getting stuck with the dreary job 
of walking around a table gather- 
ing duplicated pages into sets. 


With our new Thomas Collator— 
what a difference! In a matter of 
minutes, I can do what used to take 
me hours . . . faster, easier and 
without even moving from my chair. 
If the girls in your office suffer 
from collating blues, why not write 
the people at Thomas for complete 
information. If you’re like my boss 
and me... you'll be glad you did. 


Thomas Collators Inc. 
100 ChurchSt., Dept. E, N.Y., N.Y. 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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“When you put in the 
Payroll Savings Plan... 


stock purchases by 
your employees?” 


scons aeamaree cr ac opaezee tongs ssamseotaes sts 


poate 


Office Management my 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS & 


| How did it affect company 


vd 


| NOW! U.S. SAVINGS BONDS EARN 3%% 


tee ee eee ere eee ree cere reer Taree reer > rr 


“Not a bit, Al! You see, quite a number of our people had 
never made any investment of any kind through regular de- 
ductions. When we put in the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. 
Savings Bonds we gave many of them a brand new idea. 
Automatic saving! 

“Our State Savings Bonds Director did a grand job of 
cooperating with us. He helped us organize a company-wide 
campaign that reached every man and woman on our pay- 
roll. It was explained to each employee—personally—that 
with just one signature on a card he could arrange to buy 
the new 3°4% Savings Bonds, regularly. We got a splendid 
response, and we found that our Company stock purchases 
increased, too!” 


«' Leading American companies in every one of our 50 


states find that substantial employee participation in the 
Payroll Savings Plan is a sound builder of esprit de corps. 
People like to feel that they belong—to their company group 
and to the group of millions of patriotic Americans who 
are contributing to our Nation’s Peace Power. Contact 
your State Savings Bonds Director for prompt, under- 


* standing help in spreading Payroll Savings information, 
person-to-person. 


eis ocak 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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TOOLS FOF THE OFFICE) 


are used as check endorsers, check 
signers, check writers, and check 
protectors. Some models are con- 
vertible so that they may be used 
for several of these functions. Thus 
many models of signers can double 
as endorsers. 

Fraud protection is offered by the 
check protector units in several 
ways. Some of these methods in- 
clude special straight- or wavy-lined 
backgrounds behind the signature, 
maceration (perforating numbers as 
they are printed) ,serration (notched 
edges), multi-colored imprint of 
signatures, or the use of special 


or posting machines or microfilm- | 
ing units, stacking of checks after | 
imprinting in original sequence, 
and variable speed control. 


NOW YOU CAN ADDRESS 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
IN 1/3 THE TIME 


Addressing Machines 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
143 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 23. 

Multistamp Co., 527-29 West 2\st, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. 
Lake St., Minneapolis 26. 

Nettle Manufacturing Co., 27 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston 16. 

Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 387 
Park Ave. South, New York 16. 


attach a 


PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH 


to your ledger cards 
SAVES TIME! Reduces statement addressing in 


S & M Distributing Co., 3875 Gar- 
land St., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 

Scriptomatic, Inc., 1105 Vine St., 
Philadelphia 7. 

Weber Marking Systems, Inc., 
Weber Industrial Park, Mount 
Prospect, Ill. 


powder to detect erasures. Some of 
the check devices will sign vouch- 
ers, checks in strips, continuous 
forms and letters as well as endorse 
checks. Their ability to print iden- 
tical mechanical signatures at all 


the average office up to 66%. 

PREVENTS ERRORS! Eliminates wrong addresses, 
misspelling, etc. 

ENABLES YOUR LEDGER CARDS TO WRITE! In 
addition to heading statements and collec- 
tion notices you can also address direct 
mail, service follow-ups, shipping labels, 
bills of lading and other office forms .. . 
all from your ledger card file. 

@ Just type the name and address ONCE on 

the PRESS-ON MASTER PATCH. They're easily 


times is a great aid to busy execu- 
tives who are thus freed from a 
routine but vital detail. 

Other features of some of these 
machines include selective position- 
ing of endorsement to prevent ob- 
literation of prior endorsements, 
use for straight endorsing and can- 
celling in conjunction with adding 


\ 


Thomas Collator’s 50-station, fully automatic collator can collate in any sheet com- 
bination from sets of 50 sheets to sets of two sheets. Machine is controlled by a push- 
button programmer, which may be pre-set to pick up or skip in desired sequence. 
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prepared in an ordinary typewriter . . . no specia) 
equipment required. 
Print With The Machine Complete $70.00 
Model 60 with Supplies Plus Fed. 
Master Addresser For 500 Accounts Exc. Tax 


Master Addresser Company 
6500-OE West Lake St., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons, 78 Pierce 
St., Greenfield, Mass. 


Collators 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 
Collamatic Corp., Wayne, N. J. - 
Diddle-Glaser, Inc., 50 Hi-Way & 
West 12th St., Emporia, Kansas. Farrington Mfg. Co., 77 
Needham Heights, Mass. 
General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
P.O. Box 23, Chatham, N. J. 


a St. 


AMERICA’S FINEST, SAFEST 


MAIL BAGS 
ARE MADE BY CAN -PRO 


CANVAS AND 
LEATHER OR ALL 
LEATHER 


MOLDED RUBBER 
BOTTOMS 
SAMPLES SENT 
“ON APPROVAL” 


Top quality Mail Bags in sizes and at 
prices to meet every office need! Used by 
nationally known organizations coast to 
coast. Write for literature, prices today! 


CAN: PRO Grooration. 


Another Subsidiary of J. M. Nash Co., Inc. 
31 E. McWilliams St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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Stampton Manufacturing Company’s 
“Stamp-O-Sealer,” which stamps and seals. 


New elapsed time computer, “Calcula- 
graph”, Calculagraph Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pryor Marking Products’ “Powermark 
Ill’, automatic stamping machine. 
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Macey Co., 1385 Enterprise Ave., 
Cleveland 35. 


J. Curry Mendes Corp., 41 Merri- 


mac St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & Pa- 
cific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

Thomas Collators, Inc., 100 Church 
St., New York 7. 

Wadsworth Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 125, 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Opening and Sealing Machines 

Better Packages, Inc., 252 Canal St., 
Shelton, Conn. 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington Ave.. 
San Leandro, Calif. 

Derby Sealers, Inc., 100 Seymour 
Ave., Derby, Conn. 

Glue-Fast Equipment Co., Inc., 11 
White St., New York 13. 

Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 
Lansdale, Penn. 

Martin Yale, Inc., 2100 W. Fulton 
St., Chicago 12. 

Office Accessories Corp., 660 S. Fair 
Oaks Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & Pa- 

cific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

Pres-to-Line Corp. of America, 
2339 Cotner Ave., Los Angeles 
64. 

Standard Duplicating Machines 
Corp., 1935 Parkway, Everett, 
Mass. 

Folding and Inserting Machines 
Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Co., 11 
West 42nd St., New York 36. 
Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., 

Brooklyn 5. 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 West Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. 

Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 
Lansdale, Penn. 

Martin-Yale Inc., 2100 W. Fulton 

St., Chicago 12. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut and Pa- 
cific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Postal Scales 

B-T Co., Inc., 121 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2. 

Borg-Erickson Corp., 1133 N. Kil- 
bourn Ave., Chicago 5, 

Detecto Scales, Inc., 540 Park Ave., 
Brooklyn 5. 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington 
Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 

Hamilton Specialties, Inc., 148 Old 
Colony Ave., Wollaston 70, Mass. 

Hanson Scale Co., 1777 Shermer 
Rd., Northbrook, III. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut and Pa- 
cific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

Rudson-Wood Inc., 15 West 44th 
St., New York 36. 


Automatic numbering machine from 
Bates Manufacturing Co., New York City 


Model ETC Automatic Time Stamp by 
Ajax Business Machines, Inc., Westbury, 
N. F. 


4 > 
The B-1150 Statement Addressor by Todd 
Company Division of Burroughs Corp. 
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17 kinds of jobs FINISHED BY 5:00... 
on the Photcstat Offset Duplicator 


What's to be duplicated in your office today? 

Air mail stationery for export—or forms on card 
stock? Both run easily on the Photostat® Offset 
Duplicator. This versatile machine handles paper in 
all kinds of weights, sizes and finishes. Your opera- 
tor makes only a simple change to go from @'/” x 
11” (or larger) to postcard size. 

Need routine office forms—or high quality cir- 
culars? Just feed them into the Photostat Offset 
Masterlith Duplicator.* 

You'll get sharp, clear halftone illustrations in 
your folders. You'll get fast production on your 


Photostat Corporation means all these . . . 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and 
supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and | 
supplies 
! 

| 

| 

| 

l 


" . N 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies vid 
Company...... 
*Manufactured exclusively for Photostat Corp. Address... 


by Whitin Machine Works, Whitinville, Mass. 


AUGUST 1960 


Please send a representative to give me a Proof-Demonstration of the 
Photostat Offset Duplicator. 


color work. The exclusive removable inker lets your 
operator switch colors without wash-up. 

You save on any job you run on the Photostat 
Offset Duplicator—many customers find these 
savings pay for their equipment. 

ANY kind of job reproduces best on the Photostat 
Offset Duplicator. If you'd like a Proof-Demonstra- 
tion, send the coupon and a representative will call. 
He can also tell you about Photostat’s many con- 
venient purchase plans and help you choose the 
one that serves you best. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
DEPT. OM21-1 ¢ ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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TOOLS JOF THE OFFICE) 


Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 1100 
Hastings St., Toledo 7, Ohio. 
Triner Scale and Manufacturing 
Co., 2714 West 2st St., Chicago 

8. 


Sorting Devices 


Amberg File & Index Co., Kanka- 
kee, Ill. 

Associated Industrial Designers, P. 
O. Box 39652, Los Angeles 39, 
Calif. 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington 
Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 

General Fireproofing Co., 413 Den- 
nick Ave., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

Kehlhass Co., 8012 S. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 17. 

LeFebure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Martin Yale, Inc., 2100 W. Fulton 
St., Chicago 12. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut and Pa- 
cific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

Recordplate Co., 130 North Fair 
Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Sorter-Graf Co., 4044 W. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 9. 

Speedo-Sort Co., 4016 N. Harding 
Ave., Chicago 39. 

Universal Business Machines, Inc., 
Columbia, S. C. 


Mailroom accessories 


Better 
Conn. 

Can-Pro Corp., 19 E. McWilliams 
St., Fond Du Lac, Wisc. 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., P. O. Box 1127, 
New Windsor, Newburgh, N. Y. 

W. A. Charnstrom Co., 422 S. 7th 
St., Minneapolis 15. 

Chesley Industries, Inc., 
Telegraph Rd., Detroit 41. 

Cheshire, Inc., 1644 North Honore 
St., Chicago 22. 

Equipto Division of Aurora Equip- 
ment Co., 422 Cleveland, Aurora, 
Ill. 

Friden, Inc., 2350 Washington Ave., 
San Leandro, Calif. 

Hartman Metal Fabricators, Inc., 
133 Murray St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill. 

Lee Products Co., 2736 Lyndale 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

D. Mailer Co., 137 W. Tupper St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Packages, Inc., Shelton, 


24777 
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Marsh Stencil Machine Co., 82-C 
Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill. 

Nashua Corp., 44 Franklin St., 
Nashua, N. H. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut and 
Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 
Stromberg Time Corp., Subsidiary 
of General Time Corp., Thomas- 

ton, Conn. 


Numbering Machines 


Acromark Co., 9-13 Merrell St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Ajax Business Machines, Inc., 112 
Magnolia Ave., Westbury, L. L., 
N. Y. 

American Bank Equipment Co., 
5408-10 Jefferson St., Philadel- 
phia 31. 

American Numbering Machine Co., 
Inc., Atlantic and Shepherd Aves., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 

Ameurope, Inc., 535-543 Communi- 
paw Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 
Bankers & Merchants, Inc., 3229 N. 

Sheffield Ave., Chicago 13. 

Bates Mfg. Co., Orange, N. J. 

Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14. 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. 
Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 

Defiance Machine & Tool Co., 1920 
S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 10. 

Force Western, Inc., 434 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 

William A. Force & Co., Inc., 216 
Nichols Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 

Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 700 
Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 

Douglas Homs Co., 326 Jackson 
St., San Francisco 11. 

Lathem Time Recorder Co., 76 
Third St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

National Rubber Stamp Works, 
257 W. 38 St., New York 18. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & Pa- 
cific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

Pryor Marking Products, 434 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Rapidprint Time Recorders, Inc., 
P. O. Box 580, Middlefield St., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Simplex Time Recorder Co., Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Weber & Son, 1166 Broad St., New- 
ark 5, N. J. 


Time Recorders and Stamps 


Ajax Business Machines, Inc., 112 
Magnolia Ave., Westbury, L. I., 
N. Y. 

Calculagraph Co., 306 Sussex St., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14. 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. 
Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 

Dorson Corp., 605 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

International Business Machines 
Corp., Data Processing Div., 112 
East Post Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co., 123 Arthur 
St., Manistee, Mich. 

Lathem Time Recorder Co., 76 
Third St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

The Moses Electronics Co., 330 Lo- 
cust St., Hartford 1, Conn. 

Rapidprint Time Recorders, Inc., 
P. O. Box 580, Middlefield St., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Simplex Time Recorder Co., Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Stromberg Time Corp., Main & 
Elm Sts., Thomaston, Conn. 


Check Devices 


Ajax Business Machines, Inc., 112 
Magnolia Ave., Westbury, N. Y. 

American Bank Equipment Co., 
5408-10 Jefferson St., Philadel- 
phia 31. 

Applied Research Corp., 2609, W. 
12th St., Box 1316, Erie, Pa. 
Bankers & Merchants, Inc., 3229 
N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 13. 
Checkwriter Co., Inc., 565 Broad- 

way, New York 12. 

Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 
1733. Central Ave., Cincinnati, 
14. 

Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. 
Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 

Friden, Inc., 1 Leighton 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 

Hall-Welter Co., Inc., 46 Mt. Hope 
Ave., Rochester 20, N. Y. 

The Hedman Co., 1158 W. Armit- 
age Ave., Chicago 14. 

Heller Roberts Mig. Corp., 700 Ja- 
maica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
Lansdale Products Corp., Box 568, 

Lansdale, Pa. 

Metal Specialties Mig. Co., 1975 N. 
Cornell Ave., Melrose Park, IIl. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., 555 Mitchell St., Orange, 
NM. j. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut & Pa- 
cific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

Rapidprint Time Recorders, Inc., 
P. O. Box 580, Middlefield St., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Safeguard Corp., Lansdale, Pa. 

Simplex Time Recorder Co., Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Todd Co., Inc., P. O. Box 910, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Ave., 
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Todays low-cost way to automate 
your sales analysis 1s with 
Keysort Data Processing 


For fast, accurate order and sales analysis, in-process 
inventory, job costing — for any number of vital man- 
agement controls—Keysort is the data processing system 
to use. 

The reasons are many. No restrictive procedures; 
minimum training; remarkable economy: simplicity of 
installation and operation. 

Keysort, in fact, is the only automated data processing 
system flexible enough to fit your business as it stands 
and as it grows. It is the one system adaptable and 
affordable to companies of every size. 

With Keysort, you use simple punched cards — me- 
chanically created for fast, easy sorting. Figures are 
automatically tabulated and results summarized direct 


to reports without transcribing. 

Result: Keysort automates your data processing to 
give you the meaningful on-time information you need 
for complete control of your business and profits. 
Monthly, weekly, daily. And at truly low cost. 

Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Representative has had a wealth of experience in solv- 
ing management control problems. Working with you, 
with your systems and procedures experts, he can offer 
helpful advice about a low-cost Keysort system tailored 
to your individual requirements. Call him, or write us 
at Port Chester, N. Y.— indicating the applications in 
which you are interested—and we will be happy to sup- 
ply you with actual case histories from our files. 


ROYAL MCBEE. data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


> Modular desk 1 


A swing-out typewriter shelf with 
sturdy supporting pedestal makes 
this modular desk suitable for a 
variety of office uses. Desk top, avail- 
able in walnut or teakwood grain, 
is made of laminated plastic and is 
said to be burn- and stain-resistant. 
The base and drawers of the unit 
are made of steel. Maso Products 
Div., Interstate Metal Products Co., 
Inc., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago 11. 
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q Magnetic ledger sheets 2 


A ledger sheet for use with ac- 
counting machines which operate on 
a magnetic recording and reading 
principal has magnetic recording 
tape laminated to reverse side. The 
recording tracks are strips of 
“Scotch” brand No. 301, oxide re- 
cording tape with a paper backing. 
Bann Inc., 620 Rossmor Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


4 Check writing machine 3 


Automatic check writing and sign- 
ing is accomplished at speeds up to 
2,000 per hour with the T-142D 
“Control Center Unit.’ The ma- 
chine is said to provide complete 
disbursement control: Checks are 
written, protected, listed, dated, 
counted, and delivered to a locked 
vault. A ‘total lock” in the machine 
prevents unauthorized persons from 
clearing it, although totals or sub- 
totals may be taken at any time. 
Todd Company Div., Burroughs 
Corp., 1150 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Offset platemaker 4 


The Pioneer II] offset platemaker 
will take original copy up to 14 by 24 
inches and plates 14 by 17 inches or 
longer. Designed primarily for the 
large offset press, the Pioneer III 
is a self-contained unit with vacuum 
printer and motor-driven processor. 
The unit is suitable for use with 
“Camera-Speed Magi-Plates” as well 
as size-to-size Magi-Plates by Gevaert. 
Photorapid Corp., Dept. OM-11, 236 
Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
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A Closed-circuit TV 5 


Visual communication is accom- 
plished without cameras in this 
closed circuit TV system said to 
produce a sharp, intense, high reso- 
lution-image without lighting equip- 
ment. Shown above transmitting 
airline data, the Scan-A-Graph can 
operate through as many as 500 
locations simultaneously. ‘Television 
Utilities Corp., Div. of Nord., 300 
Denton Ave., New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


4 Photocopy machine 6 


The new “Vivicopy” photocopy 
machine operates on the diffusion 
transfer principal and uses ready- 
mixed developer in a_ disposable 
plastic cartridge. The unit automa- 
tically holds the copy material when 
the process is completed, as shown 
in photo. A line of bond-like sensi- 
tized paper is available for use with 
the machine. Vivicopy 12 (12-inch 
capacity), is priced at $269.50; 
models with nine and fourteen-inch 
capacities are also available. Smith- 
Corona Marchant Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


> Magnetic tab card system 7 


Tabulating cards with a_ per- 
manent magnetic action repel each 
other to expose top edges of at least 
20 cards. Called Magne-Tab, the 
system is said to eliminate manual 
thumbing of card files, and will 
function normally when placed in 
automatic machinery. Magne-Tab 
Div., Business Efficiency Aids, Inc., 
8114 N. Lawndale, Skokie, II]. 


4 Contemporary arm chair 8 


Furniture with contemporary sty]- 
ing, the “Space Arm Chair” appears 
to be suspended from the actual 
chair framework. The frame _ is 
carved from solid black walnut, 
finished to a rich patina; chair may 
be upholstered in leather, fabric, 
plastic, or combinations. Carlton- 
Surrey, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Three-legged chair 9 

Three-legged wing chair of con- 
temporary design is upholstered in 
an imported textured fabric of wool 
and rayon. Tripod base is available 
in wood, brushed aluminum, or a 
combination of metal and wood. 
Jens Risom Design, Inc., 49 E. 53rd 
St., New York 22. 
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4 Book printer 11 


The Rex-A-Copy Book Printer is 
a flat bed photo-copy device which 
can develop a letter-size sheet in 
about eight seconds. A timing device 
that can be set from one-fifth second 
to 60 seconds actuates the light 
source. Based on the diffusion prin- 
cipal, the printer is available in two 
sizes: Model 9, copying surface of 
914 by 1814 inches; Model 14, 14 by 
21-inch copying surface. Rex-Rotary 
Distributing Co., 387 Park Ave. 
South, New York 16. 


q New carbon paper 12 


A new carbon paper designed to 
withstand operation with electric 
typewriters is available in light to 
heavy weights, and in sharp, medium 
and strong finishes. Called Kee Lec- 
tric, the carbon paper may also be 
used in portable and standard type- 
writers. Kee Lox Mfg. Co., 100 Kee 
Lox St., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


4q Tape-punch adder 10 


A new 10-key adding machine, the 
Victor Premier, combines with the 
Data Punch to produce a punched 
data processing tape as a by-product 
of routine adding machine compu- 
tations. A variable field control se- 
lector permits control over the 5-, 6-, 
7-, or 8- channel columns to be 
punched. The operator can punch 
items only, totals only, or both items 
and totals. When desired, the tape 
punch can be turned off and the 
adding machine operated for gen- 
eral use. The Premier supplies a 
printed tape for immediate use dur- 
ing all processes. Victor Adding 
Machine Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., 
Chicago 18. 


A Coin changer 13 


The Standard Change Master is 
an automatic unit that dispenses 
change for three coins: 50-, 25-, and 
10-cent pieces. It will accommodate 
up to $1,100 in change, and indi- 
vidual coin units may be _ inter- 
changed if desired. The coin changer 
is constructed in a vault-like manner 
and has a double locking mechanism 
to prevent theft. Standard Change- 
Makers, Inc., 422 East New York 
St., Indianapolis 2. 
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4 Vertical-type camera 14 


A vertical-type camera, called the 
Goodkin Vertical 18-Inch Transfer- 
Mate is designed for use with Ekta- 
lith, Gevacopy, and other matrix- 
transfer processes. Shown mounted 
on the camera’s recessed shelf is an 
Ektalith Loader-Processor Unit and 
the Ektalith Copy Unit; storage 
space for film and chemicals is di- 
rectly beneath. Accessories for the 
unit are: Xerographic head, pris- 
matic head, vacuum black, M. P. 
Goodkin Co., 112 Arlington St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


4 Typist’s copy holder 15 


Typing copy and books can be 
firmly positioned with the Holzall 
book holder. The aluminum device 
is easily adjusted to four reading 
positions, and may also be used as 
a book end. Price, 59¢. The Holz-All 
Co., 609 St. Joseph St., Rapid City, 
S. D. 


q Electric adding machine 16 


A new electric adding machine, 
Model 88, features a listing and 
totaling capacity of 999,999.99, and 
is said to perform quietly. In addi- 
tion, the unit has direct subtraction 
that prints in red, visible answer 
dials to show accumulated total, a 
motorized key for multiplication 
and repeat items, and a correction 
key that automatically restores the 
keyboard to normal. R. C. Allen 
Business Machines, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


4 Electric prompter 17 


The TelExecutive portable elec- 
tric prompting device is lighted from 
within and provides an hour or more 
of continuous script, depending on 
the size of type used. The script is 
prepared on continuous-form paper, 
and wound on an interchangeable 
spool; a hand control regulates the 
progress of the script. Price, $169.50. 
Telit Industries, Inc., 226 $. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


4 Long-play tape machine 18 


Model C-540 long-play tape ma- 
chine, available in stereo or mon- 
aural, can play up to 16 hours of 
unduplicated music. The unit may 
be operated in either direction and 
features automatic reversing as well 
as operation unattended. The ma- 
chine has 14-inch reels and two play- 
back heads. American Concertone 
Div., American Electronics, Inc., 
9449 W. Washington Boulevard, 
Culver City, Cal. 


A Marking ink 19 


An instant-drying marker called 
Town-Mark is said to be water- 
proof, rub-proof, and smear proof. 
The marker, a disposable container, 
is available in 14 assorted colors. 
Old Town Corp., 750 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MODERN AS. 
AUTOMATION | 


INSTANT INDEXING 
surerion— J ff, 


of manuals, catalogs, 
ledgers, price lists, directories 


Index the neat and easy way with 
Superior-Tabbies. Pressure-sensitive, they 
require no cutting, no moistening, attach 
to any surface, including acetate. Avail- 
able in packaged sets or on rolls for fast, 
easy use. Choose from many stock sets, 
make your own with Type-Ons or Insert- 
ables, or order your special set at reason- 
able cost. Full range of color choices 
for edging. 


See your stationer or write for catalog 


senior Tab bies 


900 N. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


STO p COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 


ORGANIZATION CHARTS | 
The COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANG, 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It 


s that simple! 


_ novel programming techniques which make it possible 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE QIVISION a 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION — 


mun 
fl 
nian 


UR 


TT 
SBOE t NMNET 
aie 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 
Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 


with Price Schedule No. OM-8 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 
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' guides are also discussed and amply illustrated. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
CATALOGS 


Microfilming cl 
Microfilm Products, Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. An eight-page illustrated booklet describes on-the-prem- 


_ ise microfilming, film processing, filing, retrieval, and reproduction of engi- 


neering drawings at International Business Machines Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. J. M. Soman, photographic and reproduction services manager of 


| IBM’s product development lab outlines the procedure and discusses each 
| step in detail. 


| Computer programming C2 


Royal McBee Corp., Data Processing Div., Port Chester, 
N. Y. “Application Report #16” for the company’s LGP- 
30 desk-size electronic computer discusses the solving of 
oil refinery design problems at J. F. Pritchard & Co., 
through LGP-30 application. The report discusses two 


for the computer to increase its normal 4,096-word 
memory size to approximately two and one-half times 


that capacity. Sample programs and computer outputs are = * 
amply illustrated. 


Aluminum offset plates C3 

The Gevaert Company of America, Inc., 321 W. 54th St., New York 19. How 
to make aluminum offset plates in a matter of few minutes is the subject 
of this 20-page, illustrated booklet. The company’s Gevacopy Offset Rapid 
process is outlined along with equipment and materials required. The proc- 
essing of the plate, the treatment of the plate on the press, and retouching 
and correcting the plate image, are also described. 


Standard typewriter : C4 

Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Park Ave. South, New York 10. The company’s re-styled 
standard typewriter is the subject of full color, illustrated 
8-page brochure recently published. Many features of the 
new machine are discussed in detail with illustrative 
drawings. Re-styling of the machine was accomplished 
with the aid of Cycolac, a highly durable, stain-resistant 
material which is said to assure less overall weight. A 
chart is included for those colors available with the 
standard machine. 


Business forms press C5 
American Type Founders Co., Inc., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. A 
four-page booklet contains descriptions and illustrations of the ATF rubber 


| plate “Variable Size Business Forms Press,” for the production of snap-out, 


continuous, and other business forms. Technical descriptions, illustrations 
of operating parts, and a schematic drawing of the press are included. 


Legal files C6 

Tab Products Co., 995 Market St., San Francisco 3. An 
illustrated, 16-page booklet entitled, “Modern Filing for 
Lawyers,” discusses legal filing problems and gives gen- 
eral information on filing procedures applicable to a 


variety of offices. The company’s filing products are de- GU RRR i eae rig 

picted in regard to visibility and accessibility; numerical Frere rirearanerr ju 
| systems; terminal digit systems; alphabetic systems; alpha- re gage na 
_ numerical systems; and color coding. File folders and Modern Filing 


for Lawyers 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Rates: Minimum 20 words $7.00. Each 
additional word 35c. Payable in ad- 
vance. Address replies to all Box Num- 
ber ads c/o OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS, 212 5th 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


For Sale or to Buy 


FOR SALE: AT REDUCED Price, like 
new set of four steel Acme card tray cab- 
inets with matching base used one year 
for inventory control. Goodman Lumber 
Division, Attention: Purchasing Dept., 
Goodman, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE: NATIONAL CASH Register 
Accounting Machine Size 31-10-14-(24)4- 
26. Equipment in excellent condition. C. 
E. Duncan, Hagman’s Inc., Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 


SALE MODEL 305 ELECTRIC 2-in-1 
Factory new Folding and Letter Opener 
Machine. Originally $369.50 now $159.00 
Lansdale Products Corporation, Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


FOR SALE. REMINGTON RAND 
Bookkeeping Machine Model 683 Car- 
riage “C”, 3 years old. Best offer. Mr. 
Cappelli, 2 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
m: ¥. 


FOR SALE: TWO MODEL 392 Diebold 
Motor driven Card files. 117,000 Card 


Capacity. Complete with trays. Will ac- | 
cept best offer. Eagle Pencil Company, | 


Danbury, Connecticut. 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH System; 1 Wheel Type Grapho- 


type; 2 Addressographs, Model 2700; 1 | 


Dupligraph, Model 5300E; 8 Cabinets, 


133 trays; 12 Cabinets, 30 trays; 1 Sax- | 
mayer Tyer; New—45 M.E. Frames, 32 | 


M.E. Plates; 45 M. Frame Cards; Used— 
130 M.E. Frames. Accept best offer, 
F.O.B. Trinity Missions, Box 30, Silver 
Springs, Md. 


Positions Available 

SYSTEMS ANALYSTS. UNUSUAL OP- 
PORTUNITY for alert, intelligent sys- 
tems analysts. Position involves design, 
development and installation of basic in- 
dustrial systems. B. S. in industrial engin- 
eering, business administration or related 
fields necessary. Should have 3-5 years ex- 
perience in systems with background in 
IDP and EDP. Location: Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Please send resume stating age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary require- 
ments to: General Manager, Reynolds 
Metals, Company, Richmond, Virginia. 


AUGUST 1960 


= BOOKLETS 


Personnel policies C7 | 
Written statements on personnel 
policy and procedures aie as im- 
portant for the small businessman 
as they are for the corporation, and 
toward the foundation of a fair and | 
consistent written policy this book- 
let has been published. It incorpo- 
rates the most modern personnel 
policies and may be used asa | 
yardstick to measure existing prac- | 
tices as well as setting up new pro- 
grams. “Guidebook To A Modern 
Personnel Program.” The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, 1740 Broadway, New York 

19. 


Leasing questions C8 
Questions most commonly asked 
about leasing are answered in a | 
brochure by Burton T. Peake, pres- | 
ident, Equitable Leasing Corp., 
Asheville, N. C. Here is a sampling 
of the questions answered: What is 


the difference between leasing and | 


renting?; What is the usual or aver- 
age cost of leasing, or is there such 
a thing? Equitable Leasing Corp., 
246 Charlotte St., Asheville, N.C. 


Computer jargon c9 

“Do You Talk ‘Computerese?’ ”’ 
is the searching title of a handy 22- 
page glossary of terms most com- 
monly used in (and around) con- 
versations involving computers. 
Designed for the layman, the glos- 
sary defines 82 elusive, confusing, 
and highly important terms used in 
computer instrumentation and tech- 
nology. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Industrial Division, 
Philadelphia 44. 


Stock Exchange facts C10 

Did you know that more than 
half of the common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange have 
paid dividends every year for at 
least 20 years? This and other 
heartening data are contained in the 
1960 Fact Book, the fifth annual 
compilation of figures and facts on 
activities of the New York Stock 
Exchange. New York Stock Ex- 
change Publications Div., 11 Wall 
St., New York 5. 


DOOMED BY 
YOUR MEMORY? 


A noted publisher in Chicago reports 
there is a simple technique for acquir- 
ing a powerful memory which can pay 
you real dividends in both business 
and social advancement and works 
like magic to give you added poise, 
necessary self-confidence and greater 
popularity. 

According to this publisher, many 
people do not realize how much they 
could influence others simply by re- 
membering accurately everything they 
see, hear, or read. Whether in business, 
at social functions or even in casual 
conversations with new acquaintances, 
there are ways in which you can domi- 
nate each situation by your ability to 
remember. 

To acquaint the readers of this pa- 
per with the easy-to-follow rules for 
developing skill in remembering names, 
places, figures, dates, business trans- 
actions, or even passages of literary 
content, the publishers have printed 
full details of their interesting self- 
training method in a 24-page booklet, 
“Adventures in Memory,” which will 
be mailed free to anyone who requests 
it. No obligation. Simply send your re- 
quest to: Memory Studies, 835 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Dept. 427C, Chicago 14, 
Ill. A postcard will do. 


You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


¥¥ Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

vy Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


vy Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Complete price $49°° including cards 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. G-300 
FREE Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 
Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 80 


Traffic, Inventory, 
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Average clerical salary is $73 a week, NOMA survey reveals 


THE AVERAGE weekly salary for 
clerical workers in the United 
States is $73, according to the An- 
nual Clerical Salary Survey pub- 
lished July 1 by the National Office 
Management Association. This is a 
$3 increase over 1959 findings. 

The survey contains salary and 
corollary data on 23 clerical jobs, 
592,000 office employees from 9,100 
companies in 136 cities throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

The survey also reveals that the 
40-hour basic work week is still the 
standard for the majority of com- 
panies reporting in the United 
States. Sixty-six per cent of the total 
companies indicate a 40-hour basic 
work week as compared to 68 per 
cent in 1959. Thirteen per cent of 
the offices are at work 3714 hours 
a week; 6 per cent, 35 hours; and 3 
per cent show a basic work week of 
more than 40 hours. 


Overtime after “eight hours in 


FREE INQUIRY SERVICE TO 


one day” is paid by 42 per cent of 
the offices responding; “after regular 
number of working hours,” by 11 
per cent. However, 36 per cent do 
not pay any overtime based on 
hours worked in one day. 

Overtime payment for weekly 
hours worked is more important 
than daily overtime, since only 8 
per cent do not pay any weekly 
overtime. Of the U.S. companies 
answering the survey, 71 per cent 
pay weekly overtime after 40 hours, 
but only 12 per cent pay overtime 
after their basic weekly hours if 
these are less than 40. 

In the United States, six paid 
holidays per year is still most pop- 
ular. However, it is slowly losing 
out as 2 per cent more firms than 
last year favor a more liberal holi- 
day policy. In 1959, 32 per cent 
of the companies reported a six- 
day holiday plan. This year, 30 per 
cent of the total indicated six days 
as their policy. The granting of 


seven holidays remains at 28 per 
cent. However, eight or more holi- 
days are paid for by 33 per cent, 
a 2 per cent increase over the 1959 
study. 

Unionization in offices reflects a 
slight increase this year in the areas 
with the highest office population. 
The highest incidence of unioniza- 
tion in the United States was in the 
Western states, which reported 10.5 
per cent unionization, a decrease 
from last year’s 11.3 per cent. The 
remaining areas reported as fol- 
lows: West Central states, 8.7 per 
cent (8.5 per cent in 1959); East- 
ern states, 8.7 per cent (7.7 per cent 
in 1959); East Central states, 8.1 
per cent (7.2 per cent in 1959) ; and 
Southern states, 5.1 per cent (5.8 
per cent in 1959). 

The ratio of non-office workers to 
all groups of office workers is 2.7 to 
1, a decline from the 3.1:1 ratio re- 
corded in 1959. By contrast, the 
1948 ratio was 5.1:1. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Circle the numbers in the coupon, fill in your address, tear out and mail to OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS. Inquiries will be forwarded promptly to the companies concerned. 


AUGUST 1960 ADVERTISEMENTS 
August, 1960 
(Circle respective page numbers on which ads appear) 
Circle respective 
Page Page Page Page Page Page Page ; 
2ndCover 10 23 32GSS. 43 57 71 item numbers. 
3rd Cover 14 27 32 DEC 46 61 73 
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7 C7 
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Acco Products Div. of Naster Corp. 27 
Agency—Geer, DuBois & Co., Inc. 


Acme Visible Records, Inc........ 42 
Agency—Cargill, Wilson & Acree, Inc. 


8 eae rere 10 
Agency—Sutnar-Office 


American Building Maintenance Co., 
Div. of T & S Industries...... 16, 17 


Agency—Richard N. Meltzer Adv., Inc. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Business Equipment Sales. . 3 


Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


PE GM oc tAweweeesees eae 30 
Agency—Richard Thorndike Agency 


I Mg TS oo oso we Kaen Me 53 
Agency—James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Bell Telephone System........... 3 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Barreuges Corp. ...2.5..55: 2nd Cover 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co. 


c 


ok a 69 
Agency—Geer-Murray, Inc. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. 
SS: 5 wivind vGliwaiieaw cea we 15 


Agency—E. M. Freystadt Associates, 


Inc. 
D 
Dartnel Coep., The... ...5.%5.5.< 31 
Dewberry Engraving Co........... 32 


Dri-Stat Div., Peerless Photo Prod- 
NE NS scene d wtnte eRe es 


Agency—John Mather Lupton, Inc. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Me Bey WES Bioko icccccecs 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Business Photo 
Methods Div., Verifax.......... 


Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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Eureka Specialty Printing Co..... . 37 
Agency—Kretschmer & Dinner, Inc. 


SUN NE sis ass lng arn cole aaa 14 
Agency—Richard N. Meltzer Adv., Inc. 


Camenh PO Gis. ss 050s cc ccincs 46 
Agency—Maxwell Sackheim - Franklin 
Bruck, Inc. 


Gevaert Company of America.... . 19 
Agency—Kameny Associates, Inc. 
re Pee eee 79 
Agency—Caswell Adv. Agency 
Guide System & Supply Co........ 32 
H 
Haloid Xerox Inc............ 4th Cover 


Agency—Hutchins Adv. Co., Inc. 


Hamilton Cosco, Inc.............. 57 
Agency—Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener- 
Van Riper, Inc. 


M 
Management Control Charts Co.... 78 
Agency—Stern, Walters & Simmons, 
Inc. 
Master Addresser Co............. 69 


Agency—Wm. L. Baxter Adv. 


NN IID ois, 4 yid Kin weds 79 
Agency — Hall, Haerr, Peterson & 
Harney, Inc. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Cellophane Tape Div........... 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
DE Sicko sk tikka wan asia 


Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc. 


N 
National Cash Register Co., The. .4, 40 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Oo 


Office Management & American 
RG eR Sei eas Sho Were 18, 6 
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Peerless Photo Products, Inc..... .. 6 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co., Inc. 


Photorapid Corp. ...........--+- 47 
Agency—Wade Aadv., Inc. 


Photestat Corp. .....cccscccewees 71 
Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc. 


Pitney-Bowes, Imc. ...........+-- 65 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 


Recordak Corp., Sub. of Eastman 
BE GE oc csewisvacecenss 29 


Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Co., The 
3rd Cover 


Agency—Weber, Geiger & Kalat, Inc. 


Royal McBee Corp., Data Processing 
MO ccnves sare Maresiukuween 73 


Agency—C. J. La Roche & Co., Inc. 


Smith-Corona Div. of Smith-Corona 
I, Bw 5 6c cas ccescvewe 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


Superior Tabbies, Inc............. 78 
Agency—Harry M. Sturges & Associ- 
ates 
¥ 
po a eer rr 23 


Agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed Inc. 


Thomas Collators, Inc............ 67 
Agency—Douglas Turner, Inc. 


Vv 


oo ere rr rae 28 
Agency—Bruce Angus Adv., Inc. 


Co ee 48 
Agency—McClellan Adv., Inc. 


Waetheter Gay Be Bi. ci ccc ciscwswcs 33 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
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EXPERIENCE—THE EASY WAY 


‘THE simulation of scientific situations — such as a 
moon orbit—has for years been one of the important 
advantages offered by computers to scientists and en- 
gineers. Less well known, but rapidly coming into 
new prominence, are the capabilities of the computer 
in testing human decisions in a simulated business 
situation. The data processor then evaluates the 
human decisions in terms of their effect within the 
situation. 


Such business “games,” as is pointed out in this 
month’s lead article, may become extremely important 
in management training in the coming decade since 
so many normal internal company routines are being 
automated that the ordinary “learning by experience” 
opportunities are apt to be sharply reduced. 


Moreover, such business games can expose rising 
executives to a far greater variety of business situations 
in a relatively short period of time than would ever 
occur in actual practice. Thus, they can form an ex- 
cellent training tool because they call for a series of 
meaningful decisions within a short period of time 
and offer almost immediate “feedback” of the conse- 
quences of each decision. The time lag between a de- 
cision and its consequences in actual life can often 
obscure the connection between the two. 

And — finally — mistakes in a business game cost 
nothing. 

The growing importance of simulation techniques 
is shown by the fact that the American Management 
Association, which was one of the pioneers in offering 
business games as part of its program, is now sponsor- 
ing a seminar at its Saranac Lake Academy for person- 
nel from companies planning to use simulation tech- 
niques in their own in-company training programs. 

And—perhaps, most important of all—this new and 
valuable training tool is not restricted to companies 
owning or having access to an electronic data proces- 
sor. Many new decision-making games are being de- 
veloped which imitate business situations; the out- 
come of the game is still determined by the decisions 
made by the respective players, but electronic units are 
not required. 

Fast and effective, business games offer a broad new 
dimension in management training as well as an im- 
portant added bonus—a clear and revealing picture of 
how differing individual executives behave and oper- 
ate in critical situations. 
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